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BUT ITS “CORRECT LUBRICATION" 
IS VITAL TO U.S. A. INDUSTRY! 


CALL IN 


VACUUM 


Pioneers 
for 75 Years 


N RRECT LUBRICATION 


1866-1941 


SOCONY- 


HIS HUGE “ROLLING PIN” is used 

to roll out steel for industry. 
At each end of the giant roll is a roller 
bearing—made with watch-like accura- 
cy. The cutaway picture above shows 
you just how such a bearing looks. 

Despite crushing loads—this bearing 

helps roll out sheets of steel whose thick- 
ness must be accurately controlled to 
thousandths of an inch. 


No ordinary grease could possibly 


stand the pressure and speed here—and 
still protect mirror-like bearing surfaces. 
New lubricants had to be created. 


Again—Socony-Vacuum Engineers 
found the right answer. This time with 
special greases that today are helping 
America’s mills “‘keep the steel rolling.” 


Despite terrific rolling speeds and pressures 
— Gargoyle Lubricants are helping Amer- 
ica’s steel mills set mew records for safe roll 
neck bearing lubrication. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. ... Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. ...White Star Div. ... Lubrite Div. ...Chicago 
Div....White Eagle Div. ...Wadhams Div....Magnolia Petroleum Co. ...General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


THREE GREAT NEW 
MONEY-SAVERS! 


~ SEE WHAT YOU 
GET IN THE 
~NEW PLYMOUTH: 


The 1941 Plymouth 

is the lowest-priced 
of “All 3” low-priced cars on many 
models. Also, it gives you the gaso- 
line savings of a 6.70 to 1 compres- 
sion ratio— highest of “All 3.” You 
save when you buy and as you drive. 


A new oil bath air 
cleaner is standard 
equipment on all models. Vital en- 
gine parts are Superfinished against 
friction and wear. Two reasons why 
“Plymouth stands up best.” 


Plymouth isthe one 
new low-priced car 

most like the high-priced cars...in 

features that mean longer life, high- 

er resale value! Plymouth Division 

of Chrysler Corporation. 

Prices Subject to Change Without Notice. 


LONG LIFE 


New Plymouth Coupe 


A rugged, economical car that combines beauty with great utility. Huge higgay: 
space in rear deck compartment. New High-Torque Performance— Floating P 

er engine mountings—and the longest wheelbase of “All 3” (117) enable it 
cover great distances with minimum driver fatigue. The ideal fleet car! 


14-Ton Pick-I Ip 


It’s truck-engineered a 


truck-built...to stay on the 
job day and night. And 
Plymouth’s advanced eng 
neering cuts down hauling 
costs. Big 3-man cab for top 
driver comfort and efficiency 
Cab and box rustproofed ! 


Panel Delivery 


This big, handsome vehicle 
gives passenger-car handling 
ease—for easier, faster deliv- 
eries. Load compartment 
fully lined. And its sleek, 
new beauty is a distinct ad- 
vertising asset to the busi- 
ness whose name it carries. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS” 
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REPUBLIC 


MECHANICAL RUBBER 


PRODUCTS 


REPUBLIC 


CARRIES A BIG LOAD 


FOR THE NATION'S INDUSTRIES 


|The Worlds 


largest belt convey- 
or systems are built 
and operated by 
American industry 
... a typical indi- 


cation of superior 
resourcefulness 
and efficiency. It is 

a point of pride with Republic 

that the belts selected to carry 
, the load on many of these gigan- 
i tic systems are of its manufacture. 
Other Republic Belting and Hose 
items fill equally important as- 
signments for industry on such 
operations as power transmission, 
deep oil well rotary drilling, 
pneumatic tool work, conducting 
all types of fluids, ete. Every in- 
dustrial field has found Republic 
Mechanical Rubber Products ca- 
pable of the most efficient, de- 
pendable performance on vital 
jobs. REPUBLIC RUBBER DIV- 
ISION OF LEE RUBBER AND 
TIRE CORP., YOUNGSTOWN, 
OHIO. 


BELTING . PACKING 


ORDER 
REPUBLIC 
RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 
FROM YOUR 
DISTRIBUTOR 
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of materials and finished products. 
EF more than one hundred years the rail- The modern steam locomo- 
roads have been, and still are, the vital tive — with its increased speed, efficiency 
link in our national transportation system. and economy of operation—is playing a 
Today, they are making an large part in the fine record now being 

outstanding contribution to the welfare made by the railroads. 
and safety of America by providing Baldwin, as a builder of 


fast, dependable service to meet the ever modern steam power, is proud to have a 


P 
A 


increasing need for the transportation part in this achievement. 


THE BALDWIN GROU 


eal ae 


~OPVISTON 
COMPANY 


COMPANY 
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WANTED: MANAGEMENT 


TRAINS 


THAT LEAD A DOUBLE LIFE 


Vacation Trains are different—or at least 
they should be. And Coast Line’s famous 
trains are! That's why we say they lead a 
double life. 

One life is devoted to transportation. 
To transporting you from one place to 
another—swiftly, safely and at low cost! 
That is a railroad’s chief function. But 
it’s the other life that gives Coast Line 
trains their inimitable personality. For 
it’s a life devoted to furthering the Spirit 
of Vacation. It finds expression in ways 
you would scarcely expect...in special 
equipment and exclusive services design- 
ed to add comforts and pleasures to your 
vacation right from the start. That is 
Coast Line’s characteristic! 

Yes, Coast Line trains are different. 
And as a result, year after year, they carry 
more people to Florida than those of any 
other railroad serving the state. It’s the 
travel-wise public's way of saying “we 
approve of the kind of double life your 
trains lead.” 

Train travel to Florida was never finer 
nor faster—fares never lower. 


8 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


The largest fleet... Your greatest choice 
FLORIDA SPECIAL East Coast) 
ADVANCE FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) 
FLORIDA SPECIAL West Coast) 

THE MIAMIAN THE CHAMPION 
VACATIONER HAVANA SPECIAL 
PALMETTO LIMITED 
Convenient connections from all Eastern cities. 
See Local Ticket Agent about schedules, fares 

and new Travel on Credit Plan. 


Service to all Florida East Coast points is operated 
in connection with Florida East Coast Railway 


2 DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE UNITS 

will operate over Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad this Winter between theEast&Florida 
Ship your car abead— low rates, greater enjoyment 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 


"fhe only DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE EAST AND FLORIDA” 


“Of all the choke points and bottlenecks that plague Washington’s , 
tense job, least is heard of the most serious—-the shortage in skilled a 
seasoned management.” If you are a regular reader of Business Week, \ 
will have been expecting this report on the national-defense situation, } 
the facts that nail it down (see the story on page 15) will surprise y« 
Defense expansion (see the busy addition to Warner & Swasey’s Cle 
land machine-tool plant on our cover) makes it a seller's market for mau 
agement ability—and Uncle Sam is a big buyer. 


| STAMPING OUT SURPLUSES 


When you've got a surplus to get rid of, you can sell it or you can give 11 
away. For unnumbered years, Uncle Sam has had a surplus of farm prod 
ucts, and to relieve the pressure on prices he has tried both methods of 
unloading it. Neither has worked too well. In May, 1939, the Depart 
ment of Agriculture tried the idea of combining the two techniques. Th« 
result was the stamp plan under which reliefers are given the money to 
buy what the farmer—and the grocer—have to sell. From its inception 
the idea clicked—politically, socially, and economically. Why and how it 
clicked is the subject of the special Report to Executives on page 29, a 
case-study of how broad social objectives can be served within the fram¢ 
work of the American private business system. 


FOOD REVOLUTION 


If you have been reading the news about vitamins just to keep up your 
cultural and conversational end, start over again. Plans brewing in Wash 
ington to fortify soldiers’ and workers’ diets with vitamins forecast a nutri- 
tional revolution. There’s big business ahead of such developments as 
“fortified flour” (page 44), and grass bread (page 45) is just aborning. 


“FIRST IN TIME—” 


Another TVA is coming up—up against the historic battlecry of irrigated 
farmlands. Washington should take warning from “Fight for Water.” 
page 16. Business Week readers will know what the shooting’s about. 


THE WINNERS 


Despite tax smudges, those 1940 corporate earnings, now being unveiled, 
make a pleasant picture. For the figures and what they mean, see page 45 


TELEVISION ARRIVES AT THE CORNER— 


And this time it should make the turn. A year ago, the FCC stopped it, 
but now that the commission has surveyed its technical progress and the 
industry is united on standards (page 28), chances favor a go-ahead signal. 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


Washington Bulletin........ Production 
Figures of the Week. New Products 
The Outlook Finance 
Marketing Business 

Regional Market Outlook... . The Trading Post 
Labor and Management The Trend 
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for Defense Industries 


Consider Nebraska's location! It offers the 
utmost in natural protection for defense indus- 
tries. In the special Defense Brochure shown 
above, sent free on request, are maps that 
show why Nebraska is safe. Over «a thousand 
air miles, for instance, lie between Nebraska 
and either sea coast. International boundaries 
are hundreds of air miles away in either 
direction. But defense-wise, Nebraska offers 
many other advantages, too. Labor here is 
skilled, friendly and cooperative. Nebraska 


Especially prepared for executives. With 
America’s complete information about Nebraska's ad- 
vantages for defense industries and military 
operations, this brochure tells an interesting 
story. Write on your letterhead for this new 


workers want to do their part. Nebraska's 
transportation facilities include twelve major 
railroads, a vast network of safe, paved high- 
ways, and inland waterways. There are sev- 
eral major air routes and abundant approved 
air fields. Ample, cheap electric power is 
everywhere! Cheap natural gas can be had 
in 154 Nebraska cities and towns. 


If you are helping to locate defense indus- 
tries, be sure to consider Nebraska! 


NEBRAS K 


Write for This New Defense Brochure 


book on America’s “White Spot.” 


NO SALES TAX @ NO INCOME TAX @ NO BONDED DEBT 


“White Spot” 


e NO OTHER EXTRA TAXES e MORE MONEY FOR LIVING 


NEBRASKA ADVERTISING COMMISSION 
State House, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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$. .NES like this are all too 


common these days; but, without 


radio, they would be much worse. 

Ever since an Exide Battery 
powered the first wireless distress 
signal 34 years ago, saving 750 per- 
sons from the sinking S. S. REPUB- 
LIC, Exides have played their part 
in the drama of the sea. 

Exide Batteries are depended 
upon, not only for wireless, but for 
the operation of searchlights, navi- 
gation lights, steering gear, pumps 
and other safety equipment — 
aboard large ships and small. 


Not only shipping lines but rail- 
roads, air lines, utility companies, 
police departments, hospitals, coal 
and ore mines, large operators of 
trucks and buses, manufacturing 
plants and various branches of the 
Army and Navy—all have learned 
from long experience that they can 
entrust essential services to Exide. 
And millions of car owners put car- 
starting up to Exide, in all seasons 
of the year. 

In fifty years’ experience, Exide 
research has covered in detail the 
application of storage batteries to 


practically every business. A wealth 
of important facts, bearing on the 
problems of each industry, is avail- 
able to executives on request. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia... The World’s Largest Manufacturers 


of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


FOR EVERY STORAGE BATTERY PURPOSE 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Waging Economic War 


Discussion of a “squeeze-the-Axis” 
policy is rapidly coming into the open 
as the next phase of the President’s 
war-risk program for which London is 

utting on terrific pressure, through 
mame Halifax, Hopkins, and Willkie. 

So far, the Administration effort has 
been concentrated largely on getting 
production of munitions for Britain and 
our own Army and Navy, but this is 
obviously only a first defense step in our 
program of working with the British to 
defeat Germany. A second and essen- 
tially offensive step involves extension 
of the British blockade by cutting off 
supplies at the source. 


British Proposal 


As outlined in London by Hugh Dal- 
ton, Minister of Economic Warfare, the 
United States would bar its ports to 
vessels whose traffic might benefit the 
Axis powers, and would freeze German 
assets in this country. (Freezing the 
American assets of all foreign nations 
might be the alternative, for this would 
avoid the appearance of discrimination.) 

The Administration already is work- 
ing along lines serving the same end 
through the export control of certain 
products and the purchase of strategic 
materials (BW—Jan.4’41,p8), principally 
from Latin American countries, not 
merely because we need them but also 
in order to prevent Germany or Japan 
from getting them. 


OEM’s Responsibility 


Nucleus of this phase of the war-risk 
program is the Export Control Admin- 
istrator’s office, which has been busil 
planning expansion (BW —Dec.28'40, 
p8). However, it is now definitely fore- 
cast that responsibility for this program 
of economic war will be shortly as- 
sumed by the new tip-top defense 
agency—the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement. 

This agency was formally established 
by the President on May 25, 1940, but 
not until early this month did Roose- 
velt clearly define its duties in an ad- 
ministrative order. As a division of the 
executive office of the President, OEM 
will be responsible for coordinating the 
activities of all other defense agencies, 
including the Office of Production Man- 
agement and the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission. 

@ For “Little Flower?”—OEM isn’t ac- 
tually in the picture yet, but when it is 
manned, no one would be very much 
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surprised if New York’s Mayor La 
Guardia landed in the top spot. 


Lease-Lend Lowdown 


Presidential “compromise” may 
speed the lease-lend bill. Otherwise, 
Senate debate will go on for weeks after 
hearings end. It won't be a real com- 
promise, however, for any limitations 
accepted by the White House will be 
temporary, and will not hamper Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policies. 

The big, immediate goal is to get the 
bill passed—for the eftect it will have 
on Hitler, and on Britain’s behavior. 
If a time limit is imposed, it can be ex- 
tended later. If a limit is put on mone- 
tary aid to Britain, it can be raised at 
any time. And, by the time government 
policy could be extended to convoying 
merchant ships, there would probably 
be a congressional majority in favor of 
war anyway. Also, amending of the bill 
is in friendly hands, leaving only the 
time element to worry the President. 
e Hardheaded?—Pending enactment of 
the lease-lend bill, London is cutting off 
cash for down payments still required on 
new orders to U.S. manufacturers. The 
Treasury consequently is not clearing 
them. Thus Morgenthau is applying 
left-handed pressure for enactment of 


the bill. 


Congress Riding the Wave 


Raising the debt limit from $49,000,- 
000,000 to $65,000,000,000 is a mere 
formality, but it is coupled with termi- 
nation of tax exemption on future issues 
of federal securities. The next tax bill 
is still over the horizon but it looks like 
a billion-dollar job. 

Passed by the House and approved 
by the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
is authorization to spend (1) $400,000,- 
000 for 400 torpedo motor boats, mine 
sweepers, sub-chasers—280 wanted this 
year; (2) $315,000,000 for additional 
shipyards and facilities for these small 
craft and for the regular two-ocean con- 
struction program; (3) $194,000,000 on 
plant expansion to produce parts for 
cargo ships, guns, and armor. ‘ 
e Anti-Aircraft Defense—Already en 
route to the White House is a $300,- 
000,000 authorization for anti-aircraft 
defense of the Navy. The AA protec- 
tion will go on 161 older ships; take 
three-four years because ships must stay 
on job until other repairs are needed. 
@ Steel Cargo Ships—Appropriation of 
$350,000,000 to build bbO steel cargo 
ships for operation by the Maritime 
Commission has passed the House. 


About $40,000,000 is for increase of 
shipbuilding facilities and administra 
tion. Ships are to be assembled from 
parts produced throughout the country 
@ And in Addition— The Maritime Com- 
mission is asking Congress for $65,000, 
000 over its present authorization of 
$495,000,000, to bring regular cargo 
ships contracted for up to 200 July | 
Without the boost the total would be 
180 on that date. 


Anti-Inflation Compromise 


An obvious compromise to develop a 
common Federal Reserve-T'reasury fiscal 
and credit-control policy to prevent in 
flation is under discussion. Federal Re 
serve Board circles are suggesting that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should 
again be made an ex-officio member of 
the Reserve Board. 

In retrospect, it is now said that Sen 
ator Carter Glass was the only impo. 
tant voice responsible for the provi 
sion in the 1935 banking act to remove 
the Treasury Secretary and Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

Glass’s purpose, of course, was to 

prevent undue Treasury influence upon 
Federal Reserve money-market policy 
but that conception is now considered 
by many to be outmoded. ‘The ‘Treasury 
—through gold and silver purchases, sta 
bilization fund activities, and other di 
vices—today plays a major role in credit 
control. At the same time, Chairman 
Eccles and his board are anxious to 
dodge the charge that the Federal Re 
serve System is a tool of private bankers, 
hence unsympathetic to Administration 
credit policies. 
e After You—There’s a feeling that both 
Eccles and Morgenthau would drop the 
“horse play” prompted by their personal 
antagonisms if obliged to sit in the 
same meetings often enough. 


Nonferrous Priorities 


Driven by the extremely tight sit 
uation in zinc, the Office of Production 
Management this week set up a pr 
orities board for nonferrous metal 
Members named were Ernest M. Hop 
kins (who is chairman for steel priori 
ties), John A. Church representing 
OPM, Irwin H. Cornell of St. Joseph 
Lead Co. to represent producers, and 
H. L. Erlicher of General Electric to 
represent fabricators. 

“Voluntary” rationing of copper and 
zinc according to fabricators’ needs ha 
been the rule for some time. Prioriti« 
Board’s first job will be to see if the 
voluntary basis can be continued in zinc 


7 


by means of encouraging some consum- 
ing lines to switch to substitute metals. 


To Stop Defense Strikes 


The Administration is stalling on re- 
current defense strikes, but is prepared 
to take a hand if growing sentiment on 
Capitol Hill becomes a firm purpose to 
legislate. The situation will be aired in 
both Senate and House hearings. Sen- 
ator Vinson, chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, is sponsoring a 
“mediation” bill to govern naval con- 
tracts and subcontracts. Chairman May 
of House Military Affairs would broaden 
it to include all defense work. 

Rep. Sumners has prompted an in- 

quiry by the House Judiciary Committee 
into all strikes involving defense orders. 
The Vinson bill will be opposed by 
Sidney Hillman of the Defense Com- 
mission as a thin disguise for “forced 
labor.” 
@ Alternative—You can t that, if 
its hand is forced, the Administration 
will accept extension of the Railway 
Labor Act to all interstate industry 
(BW—Jan.25’41,p7). 


Blacklist Collapses 


Commissioner Sidney Hillman’s as- 
serted policy of putting business con- 


cerns that infringe the labor laws on 
the blacklist for defense contracts has 
rather a and quietly collapsed. 


Although supported by an opinion from 
Attorney General Jackson, Hillman’s 
olicy encountered resistance within the 
efense Commission and the Army 
and Navy, never has been rigidly ap- 
plied in practice. 

For a time, the Army Quartermaster 
Corps referred bids by firms in “messy” 
industries to Hillman’s office. If Hill- 
man’s office replied that a particular 
concern should not be awarded a con- 
tract, the reply was referred to the bid- 
der. In some instances, the blacklisted 
company’s employees didn’t appreciate 
Hillman’s intervention. It is reported 
on good authority that one company’s 
employees threatened to picket Hill- 
man’s office. Hillman doesn’t take a 
hand now except in cases like Ford, in- 
volving the broad strategy of union- 
ization. 


For Another Purpose 


Hillman’s office now checks up on 
contracts for quite another purpose. The 
Army Quartermaster Corps, in conjunc- 
tion with the Defense Commission, is 
— a policy of obtaining supplies 
rom companies currently in a position 
to turn them out. 

For this reason, no contract is 
awarded that would involve reopening 
of a plant if adequate quantities can be 
obtained from plants in operation. The 
same policy holds with respect to plants 


whose labor force isn’t large enough to 
handle the contract. Hillman’s office 
does the investigating. 


Interest—But Not Too Much 


One problem confronting Defense 
Commission authorities—Hillman, par- 
ticularly—is how to keep labor’s concern 
about the rearmament program in the 
right channels. The Reuther plan for 
using existing automotive plant to make 
500 pursuit planes a day (BW—Dec.28 
’40,p14) presented the first awkward 
situation. This week’s sequel is the com- 
plaint of the Society of Tool and Die 
Craftsmen, an independent union in 
Michigan, that the facilities of 3,000 to 
4,000 small Detroit tool-and-die jobbin 
shops are not being used for hace 
defense work. 


For Off-Season Buying 


To speed procurement of quarter- 


‘master supplies without burdening in- 


dustry, the President has asked Con- 
gress for an immediate appropriation of 
$175,000,000. This proposal embodies 
a novel departure from government fis- 
cal practice. Its object is to create an 
operating fund enabling the Army to 
purchase its requirements of clothing 
and other goods in off-season periods. 
This policy has been hampered by 
the fact hat regular appropriations don’t 
become available in any year until 
July 1. 
@ Browning’s Idea—Author of the 
scheme to avoid this barrier to long- 
term buying is A. J. Browning (United 
Wallpaper), deputy director of OPM’s 
Division of Purchases. He points out 
that the proper spacing of buying will 
tend to increase the effective productive 
capacity of industry, keep costs down, 
ease the impact of defense buying on 
civil consumption and stabilize em- 


ployment. 


Pre-Fab Lab 


After the Kaiser’s World War, Uncle 
Sam was stuck with numerous ghost 


towns—immobile home groups that had , 


been built at temporary armament 
‘soongen This time it is hoped the prob- 
em can be solved with pre-fabrication 
plus demountability. The Indian Head 
(Md.) defense housing project is to be 
a laboratory on pre-fabbed units that 
can be moved to other sites after the 
emergency is over. Some 650 pre-fabri- 
cated houses—on a standard four-room- 
and-bath floor plan—will be constructed 
here. 

The  pecscaggete: requirement has 
stumped some manufacturers and held 
up inauguration of the project. Result 
will be the basis for 10,000 to 12,000 
movable defense homes. All s of 
construction are being considered, but 
most plans so far submitted call for 


wood panels. Buildings must meet FH 
standards. The San Diego project in- 
volving 1,000 demountable units is com- 
ing along rapidly. 


A Bill by Hatch 


Announcement by Democratic Sen- 
ator Hatch of New Mexico that he w’!! 
introduce a bill reforming government 
administrative procedure along lincs 
suggested by the Attorney Genera) 
committee report means that the con- 
troversial Walter-Logan bill will die in a 
good cause. 

Senate approval of the Logan bill last 
session covteen credited to Hatch, who 
threw his support behind the measure 
in return for Walter-Logan support for 
his “clean politics” bill. Hatch has a 
way of getting reform bills through Con- 
gress over strong opposition, and Chair- 
man Van Nuys of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee has promised swift consid- 
eration of any bill Hatch introduces. 


Reforms in Procedure 


In contrast to the Walter-Logan bill, 
which even some of its friends admitted 
was poorly drafted, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee recommended some 
healthy reforms in administrative pro- 
cedure. In a nutshell, the committee 
urged: (1) That ~~ before admin- 
istrative agencies should be run more 
like federal court trials; and (2) that 
general rule-making by administrative 
agencies should be more like congres- 
sional procedure. 

The committee split on the extent to 
which federal courts should control ad- 
ministrative decisions—the majority de- 
manding that the present court review 
powers do not need enlarging, while a 
vigorous minority plugged for stronger 
court control of the agencies. Inde- 
“ornare presiding officers for agency 
itigation are recommended in the ma- 
jority report. 


P. 3. 


Federal Trade Commission regula- 
tions implementing the Wool Products 
Labeling Act of 1939, which becomes 
effective July 15, will be ready very 
soon. . . . The consumers’ interest in 

riorities will be represented by Ben 

wis, chief economist of the Defense 
Commission’s Consumer Division. Per- 
suaded not to go back to his teaching 
job at Oberlin till September, Lewis 
as been named consultant to the Pri- 
orities Division of OPM. .. . Air 
transport builders and the Army are 
still fussing over newly designed ships 
for commercial routes. The Priorities 
Division of the Office of Production 
Management will let the lines have 57 
of 110 planes already on order. By June, 
all 57 of them will have engines, plus 
some spares, 
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NICKEL STEEL TOPICS—This twelve page illustra- 
ted, miniature newspaper is published every second 
month and is devoted exclusively to Nickel alloy 
steels. Each issue is packed with illustrated techni- 
cal and news articles dealing with the production, 
treatment and uses of these steels in rolled, forged 
and cast forms. Special features such as a question 
and answer page and pertinent editorials on tech- 
nical subjects involving the uses of Nickel alloy 
steels are included in every issue. 


NICKEL CAST IRON NEWS-—This publication is a 
12 page. illustrated newspaper-type periodical 
devoted to technical and news articles featuring 
the production of Nickel cast irons. Editorials and 
a question and answer section on these materials 
are special features in each issue. “Nickel Cast 
Iron News” alternates on a monthly basis with 
“Nickel Steel Topics”, 


NICKEL «::. 


AVAILABLE ON REQUEST—More Than 75 Publica- 
tions Covering Various Industrial Fields, Applica- 
tions and Production Procedures. 


Permanently valuable for reference purposes are a 
large group of publications applying to various 
industrial applications and production procedures 
involving the uses of Nickel alloy steels, Nickel 
cast irons or Nickel containing non-ferrous ma- 
terials. The titles of these publications with a brief 
description of their respective contents are set 
forth in a special catalogue, available on request. 
For your copy, simply return the coupon below. 


The factual, informative material 
appearing in “Nickel Steel 
Topics” and “Nickel Cast Iron 
News” is of considerable practi- 
cal value as evidenced by the fact 
that over 100,000 engineers, met- 
allurgists and production men 
are now regularly reading these 
publications. You may read them 
too, at no cost or obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon at right. 


poo) I'D LIKE TO KEEP UP WITH THE NEWS 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send me the publications checked: 
Nickel Steel Topics [1] Nickel Cast Iron News [) List of Current Publications () 


Name__ 


"BW. 81-41 
Address. - as 


City —_State— 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. ‘zovstist= 
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“Our Stockholders Can Thank Us 


for This Dividend Earner!” 


“The power cost savings from this Diesel generat- 


ing plant of ours would be a welcome addition to 
any firm's profits. But to our profits these savings are 
vital. For with our fixed material costs, fixed selling 
prices, and narrow profit margin, low power cost 
often means the difference between profit and loss. 

“Now that our own Diesels generate our power, 
our per-unit costs no longer shoot upward when 
production volume is low. And, now that we're 
freed from power demand schedules and peak 
penalties, we can step up production without ad- 


versely affecting our future power rates.” 
- e 7 
W orth investigating are the possibilities of sub- 


stantial savings in your plant through generating 
your own power with Diesels. But don’t expect 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE e DIESELS 


from just amy Diesel the 20% to 50% and greater 
power cost savings that hundreds of Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel users are experiencing. Such sav- 
ings result from using the right Diesel for the 
job at hand .. . from using a Diesel that is built 
not only for low fuel cost that closely parallels 
power output, but also for low maintenance cost 
under continuous, heavy-duty service. 

Fairbanks-Morse, largest U. S. manufacturer 
of a complete line of Diesels, can tell you before 
you invest a penny what Diesel power could do 
in reducing your power costs. Why not find out 
now? Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. B17, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
and service stations throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


MOTORS ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS -IRONERS STOKERS 
PUMPS FAIRBANKS SCALES WATER SYSTEMS FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
i RHE BNDEX ..... *143.6 144.5 +1418 128.0 120.9 
PRODUCTION 
* 97.1 +96.5 95.9 90.4 77.3 
121,948 124,025 81,295 34,822 106,400 
$20.917 $21,118 $16,852 $17,119 $8,394 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2,830 2,844 2,623 2,601 2,566 
re Oe WON, ED WORD... 56... ce cccccccsecccccssvcsees 3,599 3,386 3,690 3,612 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... 1,609 1,645 1,308 1,659 
TRADE | 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 74 74 72 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 42 42 50 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $5,282 $5,031 $4,255 $4,280 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $8,541 $8,817 $7,854 $7,365 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) +9% +7% +9% +4% 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index 82.5 . +82.42 68.79 75.93 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 174.4 , 170.9 152.3 160.5 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 121.7 : 120.9 109.2 120.9 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 130.5 y 126.3 111.3 118.5 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) $38.24 ; $38.43 $37.53 $37.09 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). . $20.42 y $21.83 $18.17 $17.33 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...................0000eeee 12.029¢ 12.079¢ 12.015¢ 10.804¢ 11.656¢ 
ee eee eee, Mmeene City, Bee)... ccc ccnsecesscec $0.84 $0.84 $0.83 $0.68 $0.98 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, lb.). 2.95¢ 2.93¢ 2.91¢ 2.64¢ 2.85¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..................2.e000- 10.12¢ 10.04¢ 9.96¢  10.26¢ 10.5l¢ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).................ccceeeees 19.45¢ 19.49¢ 20.63¢ 20.90¢ 18.76¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 82.8 83.2 83.4 80.2 96.3 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 4.35% 4.38% 4.43% 4.78% 4.86% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... . 2.02% 1.98% 1.88% 2.25% 2.31% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 0.43% 0.41% 0.37% 0.57% 0.48% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4-i% 4-3% 4-4% 4-1 % 4-i% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 22,703 22,382 9 19,163 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks ’ 25,669 25,604 947 23,183 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 5,040 5,011 , 4,316 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 924 1,011 37 1,119 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 12,715 = 12,568 ,87 11,308 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,674 3,682 562 3,339 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) : 6,900 6,438 57 5,592 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,256 2,254 2,336 ; 2,514 
* Preliminary, week ended January 25th. t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request 
160 
150 
140 
130 
120 
110 
100 1923-25 =100 1923-25 = 100 ——+ 
90 
BO Ubu UVUGUEVECUOUOUEUEUTNDSVORGUTOCHENUCUTOCUTUDCTOICUUOCUUUUCTOUOUONOUSUCUUTOOSUONUSNOEONIONTEONTERSEED! 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Defense Goes beyond “Big 3” 


Washington’s program sets both pace and pattern for 
industry, as the expansion spreads over wide economic area. 


Real estate and railroads now 


Defense has become such an over- 
eringly dominant force in the do- 

mestic economy that it is often difficult 
to “see the forest for the gunstacks.” 
It used to be that business researchers 
carefully analyzed the prospects for the 
socalled “big three” of business—auto- 
mobiles, ined and construction—before 
formulating judgments on the short- 
and long-term outlook. But nowadays 
prospects are more or less taken for 
granted. Economists and_ statisticians 
are concerned with the volume of gov- 
emment orders, priorities, price con- 
trols, profits, and the thousand and one 
other causes and effects of the defense 
effort. Each day that goes by reaffirms 
this department’s summary of two 
weeks ago that “the industrial orienta- 
tion of the country comes from Wash- 
ington” (BW—Jan18’41,p13). 
¢ Only a Cog—Even the automobile in- 
dustry, which back in 1934 and 1935 
was conceded the power to make or 
break recovery is now regarded only as 
a cog in the defense wheel. Certainly, 
the defense side of the industry has pri- 
ority over the automobile side. Take 
the problem of business analysts in try- 
ing to figure out what will ry to 
production in the second half of the 
year. It is generally agreed that first-half 
output will be good. January assemblies 
will tote up to the best for the month 
on record (BW—Jan25’41,p13). But if 
there are to be steel priorities or if auto 
workers are to be drawn off to defense 
production, then clearly output will de- 
cline in the later months of the year. 
¢C.1.0. Melodrama—In his report to 
President Roosevelt this week on reor- 
ganizing the steel industry for maxi- 
mum output, Philip Murray, president 
of the C.1.0., prophesied that “unem- 
ployed auto workers will be walking the 
streets because their plants will be with- 
out adequate steel supplies.” That seems 
a bit hard to take. Mr. Murray was 
probably overdramatizing. 

It is conceivable that automobile 
companies may not get all the steel they 
need, but it is inconceivable (unless the 
defense program bogs down or stops 
altogether) that auto workers will have 
to pe for long without jobs; their skills 
and training would be gobbled up by 
companies working on defense orders. 
Here the defense impact is double- 
edged. Auto output may drop, but op- 
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feel the uplift. 


erations of companies in the industry 
will rise—because defense will take a 
large part of the industry’s capacity. 
@ Steel—As for the other members of 
the “big three,” steel and construction 
are going along apace. Steel operations 
this week were at 97.1% of capacity, 
as against 96.5% the week before. The 
American Iron and Steel Institute, as 
prophesied here last week, has revised 
the base of its calculations; as a conse- 
quence the operating statistics show a 
decline from the 99% rate, although 
the output is actually the highest ever. 


© Building—Construction might almost 
be described as in the “boom stage” 
with cantonments and new factories 
pong up in all parts of the country 
t is significant that of the 1,500,000 
increase in non-agricultural employment 
last year, construction accounted for 
450,000, or 30% of the new workers. 
And as yet no near-term slackening is in 
sight. In December, structural steel con- 
tract awards aggregated 203,000 tons— 
a sharp contraseasonal increase over 
November's 142,000. By no means is 
this the highest on record; the peak 
December was in 1929, with 297,000 
tons, but it’s still high. Moreover, Engi 
neering News-Record’s figures on heavy 
engineering contracts are at an unusually 
high level. This is one of the major 
factors lifting the Business Week Index 
@ Real Estate—Essentially, this expan 
sion in business is just like any other 
expansion in business. The same old 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
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This week before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau called for 
strictest economy in all non-defense 
spending. The reason: Expenditures 
on the armed forces last month ran to 
$473,000,000 and this month are run- 
ning at a close-to-$600,000,000 rate. 
Defense now accounts for nearly all 
of the government’s net contribution 
to purchasing power (an economist’s 
term for the government's net cash 
deficit with allowance for cash changes 
in government trust funds. Another 
phrase for it is pump-priming). Now 


it is a safe wager that it won't be long 
before defense adds up to all of the 
pump-priming, and then some. In 
other words, all of the non-defense ex- 
penses as well as part of the defense 
bill will be met out of federal revei- 
ues; this means that the net-contribu- 
tion curve will run below the defense 
expenditure curve. The odd part of 
the business is this: Though pump 
priming no longer is a deliberate part 
of the Administration's 
plan, it is greater than at any time in 
the New Deal history—except for the 
bonus-payment month of June, 1936. 


economic 


13 


things go on in pretty much the same 
old way. Real estate transactions are 
picking up, and the demand for indus- 
trial sites in some localities has become 
urgent. The white-clephant factory or 
plant site of 1931 and 1932 has become 
a bankable asset. And in the wake of 
increases in employment and payrolls, 
retail sales have mounted. Department- 
store dollar volume is about 7% above 
a year ago. 

@ Railroads—Fven the  railroads—the 
down-and-out industry of the depression 
—are participating Carloadings have 
been running 19% ahead of 1939 and 
6% ahead of 1940. That more than 
puts the carriers in the black; for in 
1939, net income of all Class I roads 
amounted to $95,000,000, last year to 
about $188,000,000. Allowing for 
higher taxes, the break-even point for 
the railroads is around 625,000 cars a 
week. Currently, carloadings are run- 
ning at an annual rate of 760,000 cars 
per week as compared with 700,000 in 
1940, and 650,000 in 1939. So a profit 
well above $200,000,000 seems assured. 
This new-found prosperity is spilling 
over—to the railroad-equipment indus- 
try. Orders on hand for locomotives and 
freight cars indicate the best vear since 
1929 for this prince and-pauper indus- 
try. This is clear evidence that defense 
is affecting all parts of our economy— 
if only we look beyond the gunstacks. 


NEW DEFENSE BUSINESS: 


Construction continues to be 
the key activity of national de- 
fense. Biggest contract of the 
week totaled $47,997,000 for con- 
struction and equipment of a 
smokeless-powder plant at Child- 
ersburg, Ala., to be operated by 
du Pont. The Defense Commis- 
sion also approved a $10,000,000 
bombing-plane assembly plant at 
Lake Worth, Tex. 

To help base the ever-increas- 
ing number of Army airplanes, 
contracts for four new airfields 
were awarded—New Orleans, $1.,- 
443,000; Jackson, Miss., $1,377,- 
000; Albuquerque, N. M., $1,- 
187,000; Manchester, N. H., 
$993,000. In addition, two firms 
in Chicago and Philadelphia were 
awarded a $4,763,750 joint con- 
tract for an air base at Puerto 
Rico. Elsewhere, Boise, Idaho, 
will get a $1,159,000 cantonment; 
Spokane, Wash., a $1,080,500 
Army camp. 

Other major awards included 
$12,000,000 to Chrysler for 
trucks; $10,047,865 to Fargo 
Motor Co., for tracks and am- 
bulances; $8,241,750 to Marietta 
Mfg. Co. of Pt. Pleasant, W. Va., 
for Army mine planters. 


DOUBLE-BARRELED ANSWER 


For three months the question of who 
would be Joseph Kennedy's successor 
as U.S. Ambassador to Great Britain 
has been a continuing subject of spec- 
ulation. This week the answer ap- 
peared to be a double-barreled one— 
John G. Winant (left) as ambassador, 
and S. Clay Williams as a special min- 
ister to represent business and indus- 


trial interests. Wéinant was three 
times governor of New Hampshire, 
then head of the first Social Securit, 
Board (in a Democratic administra 
tion), and, most recently, director of 
the International Labor Office in 
Geneva. Williams, who is chairman 
of the board of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., first served the New 
Deal as head of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Board. 


Death Sentence 


SEC interprets the law in 
strictest possible terms, telling 
U.G.I. what properties it must 
give up. Legal fight looms. 


Electric utility companies may expect 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion to interpret the so-called death sen- 
tence of the holding company law in the 
most stringent possible terms. This is 
conclusively demonstrated by the com- 
mission’s “tentative views” of what myst 
be done by United Gas Improvement 
Co. if this concern is to'achieve ‘‘geo- 
graphical integration.” 

U.G.1. is the oldest utility holding 
company in the United States. It lists 
assets of $837,000,000 and its operations 
produce in the neighborhood of $120,- 
000,000 of revenues annually. The heart 
of its system is in the highly industrial 
area of southeastern Pennsylvania and 
nearby Delaware and Maryland, em- 
bracing the cities of Philadelphia and 
Wilmington. 

e Asking and Learning—Last May, 
U.G.I1. asked the SEC what was meant 
bv Sec. 11 (b) 1 of the Public Utility 
Act of 1935—the famous death sentence 
—and the commission promised an opin- 


ion. Within a month the commission 
hinted at its attitude when it outlined 
the possible plans which might be ad- 
vanced by Cities Service Power & Light 
(BW—Jun.15'40,p17), but only now 
has the SEC finally come ‘forward with 
its long-awaited “blueprint” for U.G1IL. 

Nub of the dictum is this: U.G1I. 
may retain its thoroughly integrated sys- 
tem in the Philadelphia-Wilmington 
area, but it must cut loose properties in 
Connecticut, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, New Jersey, and Arizona. Mote- 
over, it must dispose of a couple of scat- 
tered properties in Pennsylvania, and it 
must materially reduce its 36% hold- 
ing in Public Service of New Jersey. 
@ Chairman’s Definition—In the words 
of Jerome Frank, SEC chairman, the act 
“means that a holding company may not 
control several different integrated sys- 
tems in several different parts of the 
country.” 

This isn’t precisely the interpretation 
lawyers for the utility companies are in- 
clined to make. They know that Con- 
gress, sweltering its way to adjournment 
in August of 1935, compromised with a 
vague wording of the death sentence. 
Clauses A, B, and C of Sec. 11 (b) |! 
undertake to define the circumstances 
under which a holding company may be 
permitted to control “one or more addli- 
tional integrated” systems. The SEC 


says that none of the A-B-C clauses ex- 
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empt any of the U.G.I. properties. It 
saic’ that the holding company was not 
even entitled to retain control of half 
qg dozen small gas companies operating 
in or adjacent to its principal electric 
system. 
@ Hearings Will Resume—What U.G.I. 
has to say about the SEC “blueprint” 
is expected to come to light next ‘Thurs- 
day when hearings in this matter are 
resumed. This may or may not be the 
test case on which the death sentence 
wil! be carried to the courts, but there 
are few people in Washington or the 
utility business who aren’t convinced 
that there will be such a case before 
very long. 

if U.G.I. doesn’t go to the courts, 
there are other companies which are 
rapidly approaching the stage of suing 
to seek a clarification of Sec. 11 (b) 1. 
For example, a few days before the 
U.G.I. decision, the commission told 
Columbia Gas & Electric that it 
couldn’t combine its gas and electric 
operating subsidiaries into a single inte- 
grated system. 
e Sticking to A-B-C—““The very nature 
of the properties involved and the na- 
ture of the requirements prescribed . . . 
are such as to preclude the possibility,” 
the Columbia Gas ruling says. “Having 
concluded that electric properties and 
gas properties do not constitute one in 
tegrated system, we point out that they 
may be retained as separate integrated 
systems only where they conform to the 
‘A-B-C’ standards of Section 11 (b) | 
dealing with additional systems.” 

The commission also has stirred up 
an interesting situation with United 
Light & Power. This holding company 


NO TIME LOST 


Viscount Halifax, new British ambas- 
sador, charged with the responsibility 
of getting all the industrial aid he can 
from the United States, lost no time 
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came in to ask approval for a plan of re- 
capitalization. The commission indi- 
cated that there was very little point in 
holding hearings on this proposed re- 


capitalization because it 1s the Sk 
lief that United Light & P 
top holding company, shoul 
solved rather than recapitalized 


Wanted: Management 


Those contracts that take corporations into defense work 
outside their regular lines reveal that Uncle Sam is buying to fill 
a management shortage. How it works. 


Of all the cheke points and _ bottle- 
necks that plague Washington's de- 
fense job, least is heard of the most 
serious—the shortage in skilled and sea- 
soned management. Our sudden torrent 
of war orders already has saturated the 
production and supervisory capacity of 
companies that hold the front line in 
the defense program—for instance, the 
powder makers. 

That’s the situation back of a Wash- 
ington move that has attracted far less 
attention than it deserves. It’s a move 
by the government, initiated by Judge 
Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War, to hire from outstanding mass-pro- 
duction companies, not capacity or 
special experience, but pure manage 
ment. It involves the revolutionary 
theory of assigning to big corporations 
with a notable management record the 
management of plants entirely foreign 
to their previous operations. 

@ More on Tap—IThe Patterson plan 
was launched with the announcement 
that the government had, in effect, 
hired Procter & Gamble management 
to step out of its soap and related lines 


in paying his first visit to Secretary of 
State Hull last week. When the inter- 
view was over, he also lost no time in 
declaring—for Axis consumption as 
well as here and in England—“I think 
we see things very much alike.” 


to operate a shell-loading plant at M 
Tenn., had signed on Good) 
agement, trained in rubber 
a bag-loading plant at the big 
powder project now under 
at Charlestown, Ind. Other 
ment contracts of this kind ar 
For one, something out of 
line is in the cards for Johnso1 
son, manufacturer of surgical an 
cal supplies. 
Goodyear’s new departure 
ily a packaging operation (loa 
with the powder for propellent 
in large-calibre guns) and i 
operation for unskilled labor. | 
has the more ticklish task of 
shells (for small-calibre 
the smokeless propellent and insert 
the explosive charge (T.N.'T. ane 
monium nitrate) inside project 
companies encounter a new 
the dangerous material 
(though explosive manufacture: 
figures to show that hazard 
their industries than in other 
@QOn Cost-Plus Basis—Both Go 
and P. &. G. set up subsidiar 
panies to handle this work. ¢ 
cover a years operation, on 
fixed-fee basis. P. & G.’s fee 
agement services during constructi 
the $7,982,000 plant will be $24 
fee for procuring and installing eq 
ment (costing $3,300,000) will be $4 
600; fee for year’s operation (estimat 
at $24,000,000) will be S% 
Goodyear's fees on the sam 
to be $72,000 (on equipment 
$2,059,000 and plant costing $1] 
000), plus $440,000 for a yea 
tion (estimated to cost $11,0S¢ 
Another piece of evidence 
management shortage and 
move to cope with it may be 
constant increase in appropriation 
defense plants—something you ma 
have understood. That smokel 
der project at Charlestown, Ind 
out at $26,000,000, then it was hik 
$51,000,000, now it stands at $74 
000. The Radford, Va., 
der plant began at $25,000,' 
gets $36,390,000. The increa 
trate a shift in policy to “fewer 
ger ones’’—because of the manage 
shortage. A good man can run 
000,000 plant as easily as a $1, 
plant. The word from th 


artiller 


SINOKCK 


Food-Price Indictments 


Colorado Food Distributors Asso- 
ciation, nine individuals connected 
with it, and five large grocery con- 
cerns were indicted this Wednesday 
by a federal grand jury in Denver on 
three counts of violating the Sherman 
Antitrust Law by conspiring to con- 
trol and increase food prices. 

The food firms indicted were H. A. 
Marry Grocery Co., a wholesaler 
backing the Red & White aggre 
chain; Morey Mercantile Co., whic 
backs Home Owned and I. G. A,; 
Yoelin Bros. Mercantile Co., which 
backs National Brands Stores; and 
two big retailers, Miller’s Groceteria 
and Safeway Stores of Nevada. 

The practices complained of, said 
Leo F. Tierney, special assistant to 
the Attorney General, were carried 
out “under pretext” of complying 


Act. That act, like those operative in 
20 other states, forbids sales below 
cost plus a specified markup for over- 
head. The indictment says that the 
association, to which 85% of the 


in Colorado 


with the Colorado Unfair Practices - 


retail grocers in Denver belong, 
acted illegally in restraint of trade 
when it enforced a 3% markup to be 
used in computing wholesale prices; 
when in 1939 it arbitrarily assessed 
an added sum on canned milk, to be 
used to finance price-fixing activities 
of the association; and as it set 
three successive retail markups, 
jumping from 6% to 9% to 12%. 
It was on the occasion of the last ad- 
vance in the markup, protested by 
Safeway, that national attention was 
focused on the Denver situation 
(BW—Dec.28’40,p17). 

The indictment again emphasizes 
that federal agencies view with sus- 
picion the activities of trade groups 
made up of competitors when they 
attempt to enforce such acts or the 
related fair-trade laws, which permit 
manufacturers to set minimum re- 
sale prices vertically down the dis- 
tribution line but do not permit 
competitors to get together horizon- 
tally on their pricing. Chicago will 
see the next food investigation. 


Commission is, “There must be no dilu- 
tion of top management.” 

@A Long Bottleneck—However, the 
constriction isn’t confined to the very 
top of the top. As a matter of fact, 
it’s apt to squeeze tightest in the cate- 
gory of assistant superintendents or 
similar executives capable of active man- 
agement of new plant setups. That 
means men from 40 to 45, drawing 
from $7,500 to $10,000 a year, with 
technical training, production experi- 
ence, and the valuable human quality 
of getting along with workers. 

The shortage here is being felt 
broadly throughout industry. Alread 
there has been some inter-company mes | 
ing of managerial talent. There is going 
to be more. Ambitious men are grab- 
bing the chance to better themselves. 
(One young engineer rose from $150 a 
month to $700 a month in three recent 
months by jumping from company to 
company.) 

Here is something for the brass hats 
to ponder. Wiser company heads are 
up-grading management as they are up- 
grading labor. ‘That is, opening oppor- 
tunities within their organizations, 
training promising material, pushing it 
forward as fast as capabilities develop, 
feeding in raw personnel at the bottom. 
e Competition for Technicians—Engi- 
neering firms which dispense manage- 
ment (as Ford, Bacon & Davis; Stone 
& Webster) are up to their eyes in de- 
fense expansion, are also feeling the 
pinch. They vie with primary compan- 
ies in bidding for technical-school grad- 
uates. And both compete with the 


16 


Army, the Navy, and other government 
agencies for such talent. 

Why not use the trained manage- 
ment of the last World War? 

Lurking the marbled corridors of 

Washington are technical veterans of 
that war who claim that they are being 
shouldered off and ignored. Actually, 
many of these men are antiques so far 
as new production methods are con- 
cerned. A man who was 54 in 1917 is 
78 now. Unemployment in between 
has left many hopelessly out-moded. A 
technical magazine recently discarded 
entirely a paper on powder-making 
written by a chemist who was an expert 
in 1917; the process he described had 
become ancient history. 
e Shortage of Chemists—The McGraw- 
Hill magazine, Chemical & Metallurgi- 
cal Engineering, has just completed a 
study of management shortages in its 
field, where the problem is especially 
acute. It estimates that the explosives 
and ammunition plants alone will em- 
ploy 65,000 to 70,000 workers. This 
will require 4,000 chemically trained 
men for supervision. In addition 2,000 
chemically trained inspectors will be 
needed by the Army. The magazine 
adds that other demands will “produce 
a personnel shortage hitherto unknown 
in chemical circles.” The pinch is 
really going to hurt by next summer. 

Du Pont, Hercules, Atlas Powder, 
Trojan Powder have been busily recruit- 
ing men as the war plants are hurried to 
completion. There are training pro- 
grams operating in existing plants. Here 
the prospective supervisory staffs get not 


only practice with processes but 
classroom education. 

Between 2,000 and 2,500 che: 
engineering seniors will graduate 
June. With post-graduate che: 
added, the total will pass 7,000. ‘ 
should be rapidly absorbed into de‘ 
work, 
© Roster in Preparation—To makc 
that none of its older technical 
power is overlooked, the government js 
compiling its Roster of Scientific ind 
Specialized Personnel. This is a joint 
project of the National Resources })\,»- 
ning Board and the Civil Service Com. 
mission. Numerous scientific associa- 
tions are helping. About 150,000 ques- 
tionnaires have been sent out and 5().- 
000 already have been catalogued. ‘Ihe 
list will enable defense authorities read- 
ily to locate men of rare talents. Iyen 
the scientist’s hobby is recorded on the 
chance that it might solve some unex- 
pected crisis in defense. ‘The British, by 
a similar mobilization, uncovered a bi- 
ologist who was a genius at designing 
special radio circuits. 


Fight for Water 


West begins its attack on 
Arkansas Valley Authority with 
an old battlecry, “First in time, 
first in right.” 


Water means the difference between 
crops and no crops to the farmers of the 
semi-arid West. Throughout 40% of 
this country’s area—from Hutchinson, 
Kan., to the Sierra Nevada and from 
Mexico to Canada—annual precipitation 
runs only 3 in. to 20 in. a year (against 
32 in. in Illinois, 40 in Pennsylvania). 
Crops can be grown consistently only 
by means of irrigation. 

Farmers in this vast area have fought 
for their water rights. At low-water sea- 
sons it is no novelty to see a farmer 
sitting with his shotgun by the head- 
gate through which water is diverted 
from an irrigation canal or stream into 
the ditches that cover his acres. The 
court records of all the Western states 
are full of cases adjudicating farmers’ 
right to the water they use—and a sub- 
sidiary group of cases, ranging all the 
way from mayhem to murder, growing 
out of attempts to settle water rights 
without going into court. 

e Another TVA—Today the farmers of 
Colorado are threatening to fight again 
for their water. Object of their ire is 
the proposed Arkansas Valley Authority 
Act of 1941, now pending before Con- 
gress. This bill aims to set up a cor- 
poration covering the drainage basins of 
the Arkansas, St. Francis, White, and 
Red Rivers, a territory several times as 
large as that being developed by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Purpose is 
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LILLIPUTIAN 


One of the world’s largest model rail- 
roads (3,000 sq. ft.) went into service 
this week in Chicago’s Museum of 
Science and Industry, where it has 
been under construction for months. 
The installation was a gift of the 
Santa Fe Railway. 

Scaled exactly 1:48, the model sys- 
tem has 1,000 ft. of track, equivalent 
to more than nine miles of actual rail- 
road. It includes two passenger trains 
and two freight trains, plus miscel- 
laneous diesel freighters and switch- 
ers, an icing station, and shops. Also, 
it has working models of a lumber 
mill, cement mill, coal mine, iron 
mine, cotton gin, citrus packing plant, 
grain elevator, foundry and machine 


shop, oil field, and refinery. 
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Value of first-week publicity for 
Santa Fe, the “Grand Canyon Line,” 
in the form of radio network time, 
magazine and newspaper space was 
estimated to cover the entire cost of 
the exhibit—which runs into box-car 
figures. Hereafter, according to traf- 
fic counts which were made while the 
model was still incomplete, the rail- 
road can expect 63,000 adults and 
25,000 children to view the elaborate 
exhibit. 

Besides the Santa Fe name on all 
passenger equipment and most freight 
equipment (with the exception of 
what carries the names of big car- 
line shippers like Swift, Armour, 
Wilson, and Procter & Gamble), the 
ensemble includes a model of the 
Grand Canyon complete with Harvey 
hotel and other prime tourist bait. 


“to provide for the improvement of 
navigation and control of flood 

for the promotion of national defer 
and for other purposes.” 

This, say the farmers of ( 
carries a direct threat to the 
the upper reaches of these river 
steady flow is demanded for 
—or more particularly for the 
tion of electric power—will not 
kansas Valley Authority compel 
stream farmers to permit the wat 
through instead of allowing di 
for irrigation? 

@ Governor on March—Leading 

ing opposition to AVA is Colo 
governor, Ralph L. Carr. HH 
Westem leaders to march with hi 
Washington, predicts a 
war.” He proposes to tell Congr 
no uncertain terms the differenc 
tween Eastern and Western wate! 
And, while he threatens, the ch¢ 
power advocates who favor AVA 
tempt to link him with the big pow 
companies, although the power 
panies themselves have taken no off 
part in the campaign to date 

Regardless of anybody's motive 
Westerners recall with misgivings W 
ter Webb’s remark in ‘““The Gr 
Plains” that Congress for a hund 
years never passed a wholly 
sense act for Western developme 
And they fear lest cheap-power proj 
sell their water rights down the 
literally speaking. 

They recount how the earliest sett: 
found that Eastern concepts of 
ownership—riparian — rights 
lowed water to be diverted from strea 
provided it was put back again 
wouldn’t do in the near desert areas of 
the West. Water might be a pul 
resource in the East but it had 
private property in the West 
@ How It Works—The resultant 
is logical enough. First farmer to 
on a stream is entitled to a prior right 
to its waters to the extent that he « 
ploys those waters beneficially. Whi 
winter snows melt from the peak 
the spring rains come, there is me 
than enough water for all. But wh 
watercourses dwindle to a trickle in n 
summer, the first beneficial user is « 
titled to what he needs, even thou 
the next in line of priority may h 
to go without. A ranch or farm 
a water right with acreage attach 
“First in time, first in right.” Sor 
times known as the Colorado wate 
this code, completely accepted by tl 
courts, is embraced in its entirety by 
states and in part by several other 

So that the scanty precipitation m 
be stored, private companies have | 
reservoirs and ditches, and found 
whole communities; for the last 40 
the Bureau of Reclamation has _ be« 
supplementing private capital. Pri 
enterprise has spent about $800 
000. The Reclamation Service alrea 


“bloodl 


comm 


which 


has put about $500,000,000 into its 
projects and it plans to spend about 
$700,000,000 more. 

There are now about 20,000,000 

acres that can be irrigated. Projects 
wholly developed by the government 
alone support a million people directly 
or indirectly. If it were not for irriga- 
tion, public and private, the whole area 
would support hardly one-third its pres- 
ent population. 
@Only the Excess—During all the 
period during which these irrigation res- 
ervoirs have been built, the guiding 
principle has been the same. The dams 
would catch and store the spring run- 
off. Then, during the irrigation period, 
the reservoirs would send downstream 
to prior beneficial users as much water 
as was being fed into the ponds by 
tributary streams. Only the stored ex- 
cess could be utilized by the irrigation 
project. 

But Colorado and the other states 
which draw so heavily on the streams of 
this watershed don’t expect the AVA or 
any others of the much-talked-of “seven 
TVA's” to abide by the concept of 
“first in time, first in right.” And that’s 
what the rumpus is about. 


Light-Plane Record 


Manufacturers doubled 
their output last year but defense 
needs—engines, materials, labor 
—may restrict growth now. 


How big is the light-plane industry? 

From year to year, that’s been a con- 
tinuing matter of more or less active 
dispute between the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the industry. The indust 
totals computed by the CAB have al- 
ways lagged behind the industry’s own 
estimates, because CAB counts only 
lanes licensed rather than planes pro- 
duced. Just how big the lag might be 
has never heretofore been established, 
because not all individual manufactur- 
ers have published their production 
figures. This year, things are different; 
the makers of the private planes and 
trainers have got record figures to talk 
about. 
@ Piper in the Lead—The total for all 
civilian planes produced in 1940 was 
6,870—double the 1939 figures—and 
more than 6,000 of these were in the 
light low-priced class ranging up to 
$3,000. Number 1 light-plane maker 
was Piper Aircraft with a score of 3,013 
as compared with 1,806 in 1939, 731 in 
1938, 653 in 1937, and 523 in 1936. 
Of this year’s output, 1,977 were trainer 
models, and 76% were bought by fixed 
base operators for instruction. 

Number 2 producer was Taylorcraft 
which made and sold 924 li ht ships 
as compared with 480 in 1939-—a 92% 


gain. Although trainers accounted for 
42%, many of the deluxe models are 
being used for instruction. Close be- 
hind was the Aeronautical Corporation 
of America with 875 Aeroncas, a 31% 
gain over 1939. Ohio river floods and 
a move from Cincinnati to Middletown 
(Ohio) held the percentage gain down. 
Luscombe scored a 74% increase 
with a 1940 total of 495 planes. Porter- 
field built 235 tandem trainers most of 
which were used for instructional pur- 
poses. Rearwin built 90 airplanes and 
101 Ken Royce engines. 
© Defense Checks Stinson—Stinson suf- 
fered a setback because its new air-con- 
ditioned, windowless plant at Nashville 
was taken over by Vultee for military 
plane production, and the commercial 
division moved back to the Detroit 
area. These two moves cut Stinson’s 
output to 260 Model 105’s—a three- 
assenger, $3,000 job—and 22 of the 
ve-passenger higher-priced Reliants. 
Waco built 37 of the five-seater, 
single-engine planes, as well as 229 
trainers. Beech, which has devoted 
most of its facilities to military work, 
built 26 small commercial planes and 
7 planes of a larger model, a twin-en- 
ined commercial version of its military 
ship. Of the 142 commercial planes 
built by Fairchild, 97 were four-place 
ships and 45 two-place trainers. 
. and Exceeds Supply—Almost all 
of the light-plane makers had more 
orders than they could fill in 1940, and 
distributors from far and wide were 
clamoring on their doorsteps for de- 
liveries. All of the light-plane factories 
are expanding their capacity or have 


increased their floor space in 1940, an 4 
some are contemplating further €xpan- 
sion this year. Piper added 73,000 
ft. ‘Taylorcraft’s new plant, just co): 
pleted, will have a one-shift capacii, 
of 2,000 planes per year and two-sh:'t 
capacity of 3,500. Aeronca added 
35,000 sq. ft., and now 27,500 more :; 
going on. Luscombe space was upped 
19,000 7 ft. and Porterfield 22,((\) 
sq. ft. with plans for as much more in 
a few months. 
@ Materials Problem Ahead—So far the 
threat of war hasn’t worried the light- 
plane makers, but as the defense 
procurement program expands, basic- 
materials shortages loom. Only one of 
the light planes is built largely of alumi- 
num but the others use a considerable 
aggregate of high-strength aircraft steel 
tubing, and deliveries of this material 
are rapidly falling behind orders. Priori- 
ties may force design changes to wood 
construction or possibly plastic bonded 
plywood. Because of the defense-born 
scarcity of light alloy castings and forg- 
ings, the problem of getting light en- 
gines is likely to be even more serious 
than that of materials. And with five- 
fold expansion of direct labor required 
by the defense program, the private 
plane manufacturers’ problem of ob- 
taining skilled engineers and mechanics 
is certain to be vastly complicated. 
More bad news for this thriving in- 
dustry is the cut in appropriations for 
the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
from $37,000,000 to $18,000,000. A 
large proportion of last year’s produc- 
tion went to C.P.T.P. instruction con- 
tract holders. However, the growing 


How to get employees deferred in 
the draft is the subject of a memo- 
randum issued to employers by the 
State of Pennsylvania’s Selective 
Service Headquarters. Although the 
directions are only for the Keystone 
State, draft boards elsewhere are sug- 
gesting substantially the same pro- 
cedure. 


sible plea for deferment, an em- 
ployer should swear out an affidavit 
to be attached to the employee's 
draft questionnaire when it is re- 
turned to the local board. The em- 
ployer’s affidavit should contain: 

(1) An accurate and full descrip- 
tion of the employee’s job to allow 
the local board to understand fully 
the duties actually performed. 

(2) A statement of the relative 
shortage of persons having the em- 
ployee’s special qualifications. This 
should include all facts which would 
assist the local board in determining 
the availability in that community 


How to Obtain Draft Deferment for an Employee 


To make the most forceful pos-’ 


of persons with that particular skill. 

(3) A recital of any facts that sup- 
port the claim that removal of this 
employee, without immediate re- 
placement, would cause material and 
substantial loss of effectiveness or 
productivity in the employer’s enter- 
prise. 

(4) An estimate of the length of 
time it would take to train or other- 
wise secure a replacement for this 
employee. The steps which the em- 
ployer proposes to take to secure 
such replacement should be set forth, 
too. 

(5) A brief description of the em- 
ployer’s products or services and 
their contribution to the employ- 
ment or wellbeing of the community 
or the nation. 

These affidavits, duly notarized, 
should be directly identifiable as ap- 
plying to the individual employee— 
referring to him by name and order 
number exactly as entered on his 
questionnaire. 
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“SOOJEE” means 
to wash paint 


The ordinary seaman on a mer- 
chant ship spends a large part 
of his time chipping rust, wield- 
ing a paint brush, and “soojee- 
ing”—washing down paint, with 
a solution of caustic soda. Ideal 
*soojee’’ solution is the one 
which will clean paint fastest 
without removing too much skin. 


NO CIPHERS appear on 
Model M answer dials un- 
less they are part of actual 
answer! The answer, for 
example, used to read 
00000054520. Now it reads 
54520. 


To progressive executives in 
every business and industrial field, 
“Comptometer Economy” means 
the substantial figure-work savings 
that can be achieved through the 
use of Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines in conjunc- 
tion with Comptometer methods. 

It means high speed — figures 
while they’re “hot”! It means 
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unique operating accuracy— 
through Comptometer’s exclusive 
Controlled-Key safeguard, which 
eliminates that common source of 
figure-work error, faulty key 
manipulation. It means adaptabil- 


ity to the specific job or problem.’ 


In short, it means more figure 
work handled in less time at lower 
cost! May your Comptometer 


“COMPTOMETER ECONOMY” 
means MORE FIGURE WORK 
HANDLED in LESS TIME at 


LOWER COST 


representative show you how 
Comptometer machines and meth- 
ods save time and money? Tele- 
phone him . . . or write to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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interest in private flying and the in- 
creased demand for personal training 
may serve as an appreciable offset to re- 
duction in federal civilian training funds. 


Bus vs. Street Car 


Trend from rails evident 
save in very big cities, but 
1940 rider gain leaves transit 
percentages little changed. 


A statistical transit rider is a person 
riding a single time on a single transit 
line. On this basis, the United States 
(pop. 131,669,275) had 13,228,000,000 
transit riders in 1940—the largest num- 
ber in any year since 193]. Greater 
industrial activity was largely respon- 
sible. 

Breaking down the 1940 figures, 
l'ransit Journal, in its annual review 


issue, points out that riding on street 


railways increased only in the large 
cities. Riding on trolley buses and ur- 
ban motor buses gained in cities of 
all sizes, while rapid transit riding 
showed a small drop (due chiefly to 
demolition of New York City’s ele- 
vateds). 

@ Classified by Services—Riders availed 
themselves of various types of  serv- 
ice as follows: street railways, 46%; 
motor buses, 32%; subways and ele- 
vateds, 18%; trolley buses, 4%. This 
represents no significant change from 
the preceding year, although the trol- 
ley bus showed the greatest proportion- 
ate increase. 

Numerous cities which had relied en- 

tirely on street cars inaugurated motor 
bus service in 1940. The number of 
all-rail cities of more than 25,000 popu- 
lation dropped te nine, the smallest 
number since 1890. Some 151 other 
cities in this population group had com- 
binations of electric railway and motor 
or trolley bus service. In contrast, 246 
cities depended entirely on motor buses 
or on combination of motor and trolley 
buses. 
e Big Cities Keep Rails—The trend 
toward buses has been most marked in 
cities of 100,000 to 500,000 population. 
All of the country’s cities having half a 
million population or over continued 
extensive use of street railways. ‘Transit 
systems in Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, and Washington or- 
dered new cars last year, and Chicago 
announced plans to do so as soon as 
franchise problems were solved. 

In Buffalo, a proposal to substitute 
motor buses on all remaining street car 
lines has encountered considerable op- 
position. In Detroit, the same idea 
has been advanced, but municipal au- 
thorities have decided to experiment 
with street railway modernization before 
going to an all-bus basis. 
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COMMUTERS’ PARADISE 


The Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Railroad takes a lead from 
the steam railroads and puts stream- 
lined electric trains in service between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. Called Elec- 
troliners, the trains will make five 
trips each way every day. The two 


end-units of each Electroliner (both 
of which can furnish power) are lux 
ury coaches seating 30 passengers in 
their coach sections, 10 in their smok 
ing compartments. One of the center 
units in each train is an_all-coach 
compartment seating 40 passengers; 
and the remaining center-unit is a 
tavern-lounge seating 26 passengers 


MARKETING 


BMI in the Clear 


Trust suit against it and 
broadcasting chains will be 
lifted by consent decree, which 
puts heat on ASCAP. 


The first big break in the radio music 
war came this week when the Depart- 
ment of Justice announced that Broad- 
cast Music, Inc. is entering into a 
consent decree that will automatically 
cancel the antitrust suit of Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold 
against BMI and its two biggest sup- 
porters, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. That piles pressure on the feuding 
party, the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers. A 
month ago, when Arnold announced 
the antitrust action against both sides 
of the battle, it was felt that the gov- 
ernment was primarily concerned with 
ASCAP’s activities. Now that BML is in 
line, the heat will be on ASCAP. Gov- 
ernment men say nothing has been heard 
from ASCAP in the last month, that 
apparently they will have to prosecute. 

The BMI consent decree covers all 
the practices the government has com- 
plained against. Most significant provi- 
sion has to do with BMI’s agreement to 


license music On a per-piece or per-pro 
gram basis, rather than on the blanket 
license basis which ASCAP has always 
used and which BMI copied when it 
began operations last year. 

Broadcasters have long complained 

that when they paid 5% of income to 
ASCAP, they naturally couldn’t afford 
to buy any outside music. And they've 
hated to pay for music on non-musical 
programs. But at the same time, they 
recognize bookkeeping problems in pay- 
ing on a per-piece basis. The consent 
decree has an “out” to this difficulty— 
at their own request, broadcasters can 
still use the blanket license. 
e Never to Discriminate—BMI also 
agrees to require a license from no more 
than one station in connection with a 
network broadcast. In other provisions, 
BMI agrees never to discriminate be- 
tween music-users of the same class, 
never to engage in all-or-none licensing, 
never to restrict performance rights with 
a view to regulating the price of making 
recordings for broadcast purposes. 

The BMI decree won't become effec- 
tive until the government imposes simi 
lar terms on ASCAP. When and if that 
happens, the price war between the 
society and broadcasters will be over— 
with ASCAP the loser. If the society 
were forced to sell on a per-piece basis, 
broadcasters could buy sparingly of the 
most popular tunes, and in all proba- 
bility force complete capitulation. 
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Home ownership is aided by life insur- 
ance dollars invested in first mortgages 
on private dwellings 


Life insurance dollars invested in utility 

bonds help bring light and power to fac- 

tories, homes, streets, schools and public 
buildings 


Farmers benefit from life insurance 
funds invested in first mortgages on 
farms 


How your Life Insurance money works 


ERHAPS YOU HAVE WONDERED what a 

life insurance company does with the 
money you pay as premiums on your 
policy. 


Maybe you have thought of this money 
as being put away under lock and key. 
But, actually, that part of it known as 
reserves, which is not needed for current 
claims and expenses, is invested with other 
funds for the benefit of policyholders. If 
this were not the case, your life insurance 
premiums would be higher because, when 
the Company calculates your premiums, it 
assumes that the reserves will be invested 
to produce a stated rate of interest. The 
reserves must be increased by this rate of 
interest each year the policy is in force. 


> Therefore, the money representing such 
reserves is put to work in many forms of 
human endeavor and in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


And if you could take a trip from coast 
to coast, you would see public schools, 
hydroelectric plants, farms, homes, office 
buildings, dams, sewer systems, hospitals, 


Life insurance dollars invested in fed- 

eral, state and municipal bonds help bring 

you better schools, roads and public 
improvements of all sorts 
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and highways in which life insurance funds 
have played an important part. 


Life insurance dollars, invested in fed- 
eral and municipal bonds, for instance, are 
busily at work all over the United States 
and Canada, helping to finance new bridges, 
better roads, modern school buildings, and 
a host of other public improvements. 


& On your trip, you would see also private 
homes, apartments, stores, and office build- 
ings that Metropolitan Life insurance dol- 
lars, invested in bonds and first mortgages, 
have helped to build. 


Other life insurance dollars, invested in 
farm mortgages, are helping farmers to 
buy their farms, keep farm buildings in 
proper repair, purchase needed machinery, 
protect the fertility of the soil, and pro- 
duce better crops. 


Metropolitan has other dollars invested 
in the basic securities of railroads that 
serve the public. This money is at work 
helping to provide new equipment and to 
move the raw materials that keep factories 


Better living conditions are fostered by 
life insurance dollars invested in first 
mortgages on modern apartments 


humming, men in jobs. 


& Other millions of dollars of policyhold 
ers’ money are invested in plants that he 
provide light and power for homes, farm 
and businesses. Still other millions are 


work helping industrial concerns to build 


better mills, lighter, cleaner, safer man 


facturing plants, make better products, and 


to establish new industries. 


Of course, your primary interest in life 


insurance company investments is to kn 


that they are in sound securities and that 


they earn the interest which, as previo 
explained, helps to keep your premiun 
lower than they otherwise would be. Yi 
are also interested in having the Compar 
earn the highest rate of interest consister 
with security of principal, for any inte 
est earned in excess of the rate assur: 
as the basis for the premium may furt 
reduce the cost of your life insurar 
through dividends. In the meantime, y 
life insurance dollars are also playing 
important part in the social and economi 
structure of the nation. 


COPYRIGHT 1941 —METROPC TAN FEIN 


This is Number 34 in a series of adver 
tisenents designed to give the publi 
clearer understanding of how a life insur 
ance company operates. Copies of pre 
ceding advertisements in this series wil! 
be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUF, NEw YORK 
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only when they're moving. They are 
“white elephants” when they stand idle 
while being loaded or unloaded. That's 
why so many executives in so many 
lines of business have adopted the 
Truck-Trailer “shuttle method of haul- 
ing. You leave only the Trailers to be 
loaded or unloaded and use your truck 
for the full-time job of pulling first one 
and then another of the Trailers ready 
to be moved. 


HERE’S HOW YOU SAVE 

You need buy only one truck and 
the Fruehauf Trailers. The truck can be 
a small instead of a large one since its 
job is simply to pull the Trailers, not 
carry the loads. (As you know, a 


Bow are profitable business tools 


WRITE FOR THE FACTS— 

Like so many others, you may find a “shuttle” oper- 
ation ideal for your needs. In any event, you should 
save considerable through the Truck-Trailer 
method of hauling. Send today for the booklet 
“Executive Thinking.” It tells the whole story. 


truck can pull three times as much as 
it can carry.) Your investment will be 
far lower for the one truck and the 
Trailers than it would be for several 
larger load-carrying trucks. 


BIG SAVINGS HERE 

Gas and upkeep for the small truck 
will cost much less—you'll save 30% or 
more, depending upon your operation. 
That's an important saving on top of your 
saving on initial and replacement cost. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY * DETROIT 


Soles and Service in Principal Cities 


Motor Transport is today 
pert of the 9reatest eco. 
‘omic factors in the nation, 

'9 responsible 

or indirectly for 
2Ne-seventh of 
oll pay envelopes 


directly 


FRUEHAUF TRAMERS 


Engineered Ja nanpoud Mtn. 
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Stores Get Facts 


System of calls on their 
customers gives big department 
stores tips on merchandising 


| methods, causes of complaint 


It’s a retailing truism that most of 

the customer-relations problems of 
partment stores have their root in | 
impersonality that inevitably goes with 
bigness. Loyalties built when a me: 
chant stands in the doorway of his shop 
shaking hands with customers, knowin: 
the state of their health as well as th 
size of their shoes, necessarily wane with 
growth. Personalizing the store is a 
prime concern of big-store promotion 
managers. 
@ First-Hand Information—Five years 
ago, a former retail executive, Julian ‘| 
Machat, decided that a plan of his to 
improve customer reiations while build 
ing volume was worth promoting. ‘Then 
directing a credit-rating bureau, Machat 
wanted to set trained young women in 
vestigators to calling on potential cus 
tomers of department stores. Primary 
purpose of the calls would be to offer 
charge accounts, and thus directly in 
crease business. Almost equally impor 
tant, Machat figured, would be the 
opportunity for his investigators to 
make friends for the stores, gather in 
formation that could be used to im- 
prove advertising and store selling. 

First store to agree to try Machat’s 


| plan was Gimbel Brothers of Philadel 


phia. Others followed—Abraham & 
Straus, in Brooklyn; Mandel Brothers, 
Chicago; Crowley-Milner, Detroit; Ro 
senbaum, Pittsburgh; and the Hub, 
Baltimore. New charge business was 
created in sufficient volume to satisfy 
the stores. 
@ On Larger Scale—In the late summer 
of 1938, Machat and his department 
store credit promotion plan became 
united with Ross Federal Service, Inc., 
a nationwide statistical and fact-finding 
organization. ‘The stores for which 
Machat had been operating strung along 
with him. And since then these others 
have subscribed to the service: Mc- 
Creery’s, New York; Hengerer’s, Buf- 
falo; ‘McCurdy, Rochester; O’Conner 
Moffett, San Francisco; Peck, Kansas 
City; Kerr Dry Goods, Oklahoma City; 
Berger’s, Peoria; The Boston Store, Mil- 
waukee; Wm. H. Block, Indianapolis; 
Howland’s Dry Goods, Bridgeport; R. 
H. Macy, New York; Lit Brothers, 
Philadelphia; Donaldson’s, Minneapolis; 
the Maison Blanche, New Orleans; The 
Emporium, San Francisco; and leading 
stores in smaller cities throughout the 
country. 

For these stores, Ross Federal says 
that it has now made personal calls on 
more than two million customers. (The 
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Machat plan provides for three calls 
+ customer, including a follow-up | 
after 60 days.) Of these, over a quarter | 
of a million have opened new charge ac- | 
counts. And these charge accounts are | 
said to have put better than eleven mil- 
lion dollars worth of receivables on the 
books of the stores. 
e What Customers Say—On the ques- 
tions to customers that permit general- 
izations, these can be made: most stores 
probably do too little institutional ad- 
yertising; more stores should consider 
remaining open one or two nights a 
week; more stores would find parking 
lots profitable. 
Ross Federal interviewers find that 
complaints about sales personnel make | 
up 31% of the total. Relatively few | 
charge sales people with impertinence; | 
rather, the complaint is that they are | 
impersonal, uninterested, uninformed. | 
Complaints about the credit depart- 
ment make up nearly 23% of the total. | 
Tactless turn-downs and what customers | 
think is over-insistence on prompt pay- | 
ment of bills cause most of the trouble. | 
Errors in monthly statements, though 
not large in number, are most bitterly 
resented. 
e Why “Returns”—Irritations over de- 
liveries and return policies make up 
most of the rest of the complaints. Sur- 
prisingly few returns are attributable to 


high-pressure selling. Rather, the an- | 
swer to the return problem seems to lie | 
in better labeling, more informed sell- | 


ing, and better testing of products, for 


most merchandise is returned because | 
it didn’t suit—it shrank, it stre ned, it | 


just wasn’t up to expectations. 


ANTITRUST OFFENSIVE 


The government let the electrical- | 
goods industry have both barrels last | 


week in an almost simultaneous crack- 


down by two agencies—the Department | 
of Justice’s Antitrust Division and the | 


Federal Trade Commission. On Mon- 
day Attorney General Robert H. Jack- 
son announced filing of a civil antitrust 
action in the federal court at Trenton, 
N. J., charging the General Electric 
Co., Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Corning Glass Works, 
and nine other concerns with monop- 
olizing the electric-light bulb industry 
via a combination to fix prices, restrain 
production, exercise other trade con- 
trols. On Wednesday came news that 
FTC had issued a complaint, charging 
oe to suppress price competi- 
tion in the sale of rigid steel conduit, 
against the Rigid Steel Conduit Associ- 
ation, the Organization Service Corp., 
and the National Electrical Wholesalers 
Association—with their officers—and 
some 30 manufacturing and selling 
companies. General Electric Supply 
Corp. and Westinghouse Electric Sup- 
ply Co. (both subsidiaries) are members 
of N.E.W.A. 
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YOU CAN GET 
MORE LIGHT AND 


BETTER LIGHT AT 


LOWER CosrT/ 


Gutht FLUORESCENT 


Every Office, Store and Factory needs the cool, brilliant, non- 
glaring, shadowless illumination provided by the amazing 
new Fluorescent Lighting. It’s the modern method for light- 
ing your way to increased sales and greater working efficiency! 


To get Fluorescent Lighting at its best, you need the p/ws values found 
only in GUTH Fixtures with their Diffuse ALZAK Aluminum Re 
flectors of engineered design. This scientific combination— ARCTIC 
DAYLIGHT— brings true seeing comfort — reduces eyestrain 

gives more illumination for less money —all in a 75% cooler lighe 
whose color quality resembles true daylight! This “Bonus-lighting”’ 
is virtually permanent, too, because GUTH Diffuse ALZAK Alumi- 
num Reflectors are super-durable, retaining their initial reflectivity 


indefinitely! 


ALZAK 


REFLECTORS © 


GUTH P-F-C Plastic Diffusers 


snap-on and off any make of Fluorescent 
Lamps —reduce surface-brightness of the 
bare lamp — give a soft, pleasing illumina- 
tion that’s extra-easy on the eyes. 


h Detailed Lighting Plan prepared for 

you without obligation. Write for 

this today, also for name of Distributor 

in your city who will demonstrate the 
various types of Guth Fixtures. 


ALZAK Increases 
Lighting Effectiveness 


Any Lighting Equipment is only as good 
as its Reflecting Surface. GUTH Fixtures 
have Diffuse ALZAK Aluminum Reflec- 
tors, designed to deliver up to 25% more 
light output and insure lifetime per- 
manence. Guth ALZAK Aluminum Re 

flectors provide a more stimulating, life- 
giving atmosphere. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
2615 Washington Ave 
St. Lovis, Mo 
», Leaders in Lighting 
Since 1902 
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Alcoholic Defense 
and 


Brewers, distillers, 


vintners—organizing against tax 
join each 


threat-may even 
other in united front. 


Nowhere is the power of taxes to 
destroy felt more keenly than in the 
alcoholic beverage industries. As taxes 
increase, consumers desert the legal 
products for cheaper bootleg or home- 
made vintages. 

l'axes have increased steadily since 
Repeal, with special national-defense 
levies added last July. Each year since 
Repeal has seen upward revisions in 
state tax rates, too. Foreseeing new 
defense taxes on beer, wine, and spirits 
in Congress this session, and with 43 
revenue-hungry legislatures convening 
in 1941, the industry fears the worst. 
@ Organizing Their Defense—All three 
branches of the trade are organizing for 
defense against the 44 tax threats, pro- 
testing that they are already overtaxed. 
Distillers, brewers, and vintners, aware 
of the vulnerability of isolation, are 
considering scrapping competitive rival- 
rics to form a united front. 

Brewers tightened their own ranks 
this month when, after years of inter- 
necine warfare, they finally consolidated 
into one trade association, the United 
States Brewers Association. Organized 
long before Prohibition, the U.S.B.A. 
made membership requirements — so 
strict that when Repeal came outsiders 
formed the rival American Brewers 
Association. In 1936, there was a fur- 
ther split when a group of big brewers, 
headed by August A. Busch, of St. 
Louis’s beer aristocracy, formed Brew- 
ing Industry, Inc. Reportedly, one rea- 
son for the third organization was fric- 
tion between Busch and the late Col. 
Jacob Ruppert, president of U.S.B.A. 
At any rate, the industry pulled in 
three directions (BW—Apr.4’36,p14). 
e Absorption by U.S.B.A.—First break 
in the rivalry came when Brewing In- 
dustry was taken over by American 
Brewers, and it now seems to be dead 
with this month’s absorption of both 
into U.S.B.A. First act of the new con- 
solidation was to hire Clinton M. 
Hester as a $25,000-a-year general coun- 
sel. Experience and Capitol Hill con- 
tacts that Hester accumulated as Civil 
Acronautics Administrator, assistant 
general counsel of the Treasury, and 
counsel of the U.S. Shipping Board will 
be drafted for the looming tax fight. 

Beer sales have spiraled downward 
since 1937. Last July’s $1-per-barrel 
defense levy dragged sales down 5% in 
the ensuing six months. Another $4 
per barrel increase favored by some 
congressional tax experts might speed 
the brewery mortality rate. Accord- 
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ingly, a salesmanship note has crept 
into the advertisements of the United 
Brewers Industrial Foundation, which 
is the publicity child of U.S.B.A. For 
the first time readers are urged to drink 
more beer, the “peaceful” beverage. 
Copy is no longer limited to brewers’ 
insistence on law-abiding retail outlets 
and contributions to jobs and taxes. 
@ Distillers Cry “Enough”—Distillers 
are proportionally more disturbed than 
brewers over the tax problem. Twenty 
to 25% of the retail dollar spent for 
beer goes to the tax collector, but he 
gets 60% of the spirits dollar. 
Already bearing the largest tax bur- 
den of any American industry, distillers 
feel the limit has been reached, and 
new increases will have dire results both 
for industry and government. The tax 
threat has been responsible for a grow- 
ing concentration within the industry 
(BW—Dec.7’40,p37)—a trend that was 
further accented this month when Sea- 
gram acquired the important, medium 
sized Browne-Vintners, Wilson, and 


‘Hunter distilleries, regaining the leader- 


CALF-CARE 


Unweaned calves cannot drink prop- 
erly out of a pail, dehydrate if held 
for slaughter long after receipt at the 
packing plant. Their weight shrinks 
two or three Ibs. per head, and meat 
quality deteriorates. Some of them 
die for lack of the Vitamin A they 
used to get from Ma back home. But 
the five-day plant week often neces- 
sitates a week-end carryover. Now 
Armour & Co. laboratories have 
found the answer to this traditional 
perishability. Director of Research 


ship lost when Schenley absorbed ©] 
tyme last year. 

@ New Conference—Distillers are p 
paring to fight new levies through t 
revitalized Distilled Spirits Institute, ) 
chief reliance is being placed on the n 
Conference of Alcoholic Beverage Ind; 
tries. Organized by distillers, rectifi 
and importers, who had never bef: 
worked together, the all-industry c 
ference is designed to meet the tw 
threats of drys and taxes. 


Chain “Gold Rush’ 


Big retail outfits may be 
expected to move in on boom 
towns shortly, to cash in on 
national-defense outlays. 


Chain-store operators have been sit 
ting on their chair edges ever since th 
first official announcements of huge nev 
munitions plants to be created in littl 


Victor Conquest (right) has a look at 
the pens where special pails provide 
calves with skim milk, augmented 
with 4% of an emulsified fat and 
Vitamin A material so concentrated 
that it runs 100,000 units to the gram. 
Each pail has a detachable rubber teat 
at the bottom. Pails are mounted on 
a gate, and when the calves are fed, 
they are passed through the gate into 
the next pen. Then the pails are re- 
filled, and another lot of calves ad- 
mitted for feeding. Cost of this new 
method of infant care is repaid many- 
fold by greater yield of better veal. 
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AN ANNUAL REPORT TO ADVERTISERS FRO THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


Advertisers invested 

more money for CBS 
facilities in 1940 than 
for any other network 


... More than was 


ever before invested 


in any network! 


And in 1940, more of the 100 
largest U.S. advertisers chose 
CBS than any other network 
... for the 7th consecutive year! 


a turn of the page tells you why => 
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BOSTON—Direct armament indus 
tries are due to become the sparkplug of 
New England business. New shipyards 
along the coast, aircraft and engine plants 
in Connecticut, and ordnance factories at 
Springfield, Hartford, and elsewhere will 
be hiring thousands of workers in 1941. 

Metal and machinery trades are oper 
ating at capacity. Orders at the year-end 
were double those of Dec. 31, 1939, and 
pressure for deliveries is forcing firms to 
subcontract. But new plant expansion, 


61,345 sq. mi pop. 8,004,563 


ST. LOUIS—At this time last vear 
(Jan.6'40,p14), market sharpshooters had 
their eyes on the mineral-producing areas 
in the northern part of this district. ‘The 
oil boom in southern Illinois was still on 
and coal production in the Ilinois-Indi 
ana-Kentucky area had been rising 
sharply. Now, however, oil output is de- 
clining—it’s below the 1940 level, and 
though bituminous operations are hold- 
ing up, the cream is off the rise. 

In contrast, bauxite mining at Bauxite, 
Ark. (in the Little Rock area) has been 
stimulated by the defense need for alu 
minum. Subanthracite coal fields, around 
Ft. Smith, Paris, and Clarksville, Ark., 
have increased shipments to St. Louis, 
because of the anti-smoke ordinance 
there; as a result, a new coal-handling 
plant has been built at Hackett, Ark. 
Demand for Arkansas lumber runs high 
and there are new mills at Leslie and 
Malvern. 

However, defense is still the dominant 


The Regional Market Outlook 


by and large, is coming in small bits— 
contracts of the order of $25,000 to 
$100,000—and activity is not apt to 
rise sharply because of such additions. 

Of the consumer-goods industries, 
woolens and worsted mills with large 
Army orders are showing up best. Despite 
recent __ better-than-seasonal _ increases, 
shoe and cotton textile operations are 
up only to last year’s levels, and well 
below the 1937 peak. Expectations still 
are, therefore, that consumer-goods pro 
duction will advance in response to 
heightened national demand, and _ that 
then New England’s income index (now 
116.0) will catch up to the national 
average (now 119.9). 

Farm income has been reinforcing 
Connecticut’s retail leadership in the 
district (BW—Jan.4'40,p34). Larger re 
ceipts from tobacco, fruits, and vege 
tables account for the state’s 20% gain 
over 1939, as against one of only 3% for 


the rest of New England. 


influence. Latest awards call for factories 
at Henderson, Ky., and Monsanto, II, 
in the northern areas where armament 
contracts have been concentrated. Except 
for Arkansas lumber and mining towns, 
western Tennessee defense towns (Milan, 
Jackson, Memphis), and towns with 
new military establishments Rolla, New 
burg, and Waynesville, Mo., and Little 
Rock, Ark.), sales prospects are by far 
the best in St. Louis, Louisville, Evans 
ville, and surrounding industrial areas. 


1 


} 
194,810 sq. mi. pop. 10,169,418 


DALLAS—AIl in all, new defense 
plants are totaling up to a significant 
addition to this district’s manufacturing. 
Already, hiring of workers has begun— 
7,500 for the new Orange shipyards and 
10,000 to 12,000 for the Dallas aircraft 
assembly plant. Another 10,000 or more 
persons will be employed at the new 
Fort Worth bomber assembly factory, a 
$10,000,000 contract for which has just 
been awarded, and there will be thou- 
sands of other jobs at new Houston ship- 


L 


386,116 sq. mi. 


yards and chemical plants. This amounts 
to a 30% increase in total manufactur 
ing employment in this Reserve district, 
with further plant awards possible. 

The defense stimulus to the East 
Texas’ lumber industry, to building ma 
terial makers, and to foundries and 
machine shops has increased payrolls. 
So far, the mse in oil demand has not 
been great. But crude and refined inven- 
tories have been reduced and gasoline 
stocks are now lower than a year ago. 
Demand should advance over the next 
year and some increase in refining capac 
ity may thus become warranted. Cer 
tainly, capacity to produce aviation gaso 
line will be enlarged. 

Peak employment has been reached 
on construction of military cantonments 
and training stations like those at Corpus 
Christi (where 12,000 are now working) 
and at San Antonio. However, work has 
just begun on a $5,000,000 camp at 
Abilene. 
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towns such as Wilmington, IIl., | 
venna, Ohio, and Charlestown, | 
(BW—Nov.2’40,p20). Chain locat 
men have even been sighted look 
over some of the more conveniently 
cated of these defense-program bo 
towns. 

But the first impulse of the big ch 
managements was to sit tight, lest | 
booms dry up and blow away, lea, 
any too courageous operator with 
store and fixtures, but no busin 
Hence—as yct, no signed leases or ot! 
definite activities have been reported 
e Time to Decide—A large number 
mass merchandising corporations ck 
their fiscal years at the end of Januai 
and hold their annual meetings earl; 
February. For most of these firms, Janu 
ary is a month for forming policies to 
carry out after the stockholders mect 
Right now they must be making plans 
to capitalize on the munitions towns 
else the rumors would not be flying so 
thick and fast. : 

It’s a fair bet that within the next 

few weeks there will be a land rush of 
store-lease men into the more dramatic 
of these boom communities. 
e The Sears Pattern—Pattern for ex- 
ploiting these new centers of population 
and purchasing power may well come 
from that used by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
at Boulder Dam and Fort Peck. Sears 
put in at Boulder Dam a D store, han 
dling principally hard lines and work 
clothing. Later it had an order office at 
Fort Peck. 

Unofficial reports indicate that the 
order office was a whiz-bang, that the D 
store paid out, but not too juicily. 
Hence, look first for order offices to be 
opened in some of the munitions towns 
—to be followed by store units if the 
orders flow freely enough. 


DOLLAR CHAMPAGNE 


Roma Wine Company’s public an- 
nouncement of a $l-a-bottle cham- 
pagne, anticipated for some time by the 
wine industry, was issued recently by 
B. B. Turner, general manager of “the 
world’s largest winery” in Fresno, Calif. 
The champagne will be marketed in 
three types—extra dry, semi-dry, and 
sweet. There will also be Sparkling 
Burgundy and Pink Champagne, and 
all will be sold under Roma’s Santa 
Lucia and La Boheme labels. 

Roma can sell at a low price, officials 
claim, because of mass _ production 
methods. The sparkling wines will be 
given their secondary fermentation in 
six glass-lined, 1,000-gallon, pressure con- 
tainers, supposed to be enormous du- 
plicates of the individual bottles in 
which fermentation takes place under 
the older, more costly methods. Each 
tank will produce some 500,000 bottles 
of champagne a year. The company 
will advertise the new product as 
“champagne within the reach of all.” 
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CBS consistently has 


“IN THE MAJOR BATTLEGROUNDS OF NETWORK COMPETITION 
W y Averages, 12 months of 1940 


6 p.m. to 12 m. E.S.T. 


FIVE DAY TOTA 


28 Firsts 


7 FIRSTS 


NETWORK 


6 p.m. tol2 m.E.S.T. 


SEVEN DAY TOTAL 
44 Firsts 
NETWORK 2 


! 3 FIRSTS 


NETWORK 3 


8 tolOp.m.E.S.T. 


SEVEN DAY TOTAL 


14 FIRSTS 


2 FIRSTS 


NETWORK 


8 tolOp.m.E.S.T 


FIVE DAY TOTAL 


22 Firsts 
caiaunamaalall 4 Firsts 


NETWORK 


These charts are based on CAB rated sponsored programsin 
1940,and show the average number of quarter hours, each 
week in 1940, in which each network delivered the largest 


audience to itsclients against a// other network competition, 
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the strongest 
schedule in 


Radio 


egular CAB program ratings show CBS with 
R a consistently stronger schedule than any 
other network in all of 1940. The Columbia Net 
work, against all competition, delivered the 
largest audiences to its clients, for more prog: 
periods in the entire broadcasting day than 
other network. Counting every regularly 
sponsored quarter-hour on all networks, in 
1940, CBS averaged 1 61 “firsts” each week against 
all competition; the next best network had 
the third network, only 18 “firsts”. 

CBS leadership is most striking in the major 
battleground of network competition; in the 
tensely competitive evening hours. Whether | 
take the entire evening (6:00 p.m. to 12:00 m.) or 
just the heart of the evening (8:00 to 10:00 p.m.), 
CBS wins more“ firsts” than the second and 
third networks combined. The exact eve- 
ning score is shown in the charts, for 


all of 1940. 


Columbia Broadcasting System £ 


PACE SETTER OF THE NETWORKS 


The new RCA television receiver, 
seen by the Federal Communications 
Commission on its television inspec- 
tion tour last week, produces images 


134 by 18 in. Not only are these pic- 
tures seven times larger, but they are 
shown on a flat, vertical screen rather 
than curved or slanted. 


Television Payoff 


Showdown on commer- 
cialization arrives as the FCC 
inspects existing systems and 


receives proposed standards. 


Television has been so long just 
around the corner that nobody is going 
to quite believe it when it makes the 
turn. Nevertheless, there was every 
sign this week that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission may soon set 
standards for the industry and fix a date 
when broadcasters can sell televised pro- 
grams to advertisers. When that hap- 
pens the industry will have made the 
turn. Actually, a date was once set for 
semi-commercialization of television— 
last Sept. 1. But five months before 
that date the FCC changed its mind. 
Reason was that Radio Corporation 
of America, anticipating the event, 
cut prices on television receivers and 
began advertising them aggressively. 
The FCC cracked down on RCA, and 
rescinded its order for semi-commercial- 
ization (BW —Apr.20'40,p22). The com- 
mission said that it didn’t want to freeze 
the standards of television transmission 
and that it was convinced by RCA’s 
merchandising of sets that that was 
what commercialization would lead to. 
@ Exact Adjustment—Fssence of the 
whole problem is the lock-and-key rela- 
tionship between receivers and trans- 
mitters. Receivers must be adjusted to 
catch pictures of the exact number of 
lines sent out by the transmitter and, 
moreover, must reproduce the succes- 
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sion of pictures at the same rate as the 
transmitter sends them out. And the 
trouble in the past has been that vari- 
ous factors in the industry couldn’t get 
together on a set of standards. 

After its about-face last year, the 
FCC again threw the whole question of 
standards back at the industry, with the 
understanding that experimental opera- 
tion would have to continue until agree- 
ment was reached. Under the aegis of 
the Radio Manufacturers Association, a 
169-man National ‘Television Systems 
Committee was formed. In the last few 
months that committee has held 60 
meetings, put in 5,000 man-hours of 
work. 
eHow the Trade Bets—The payoff 
came last Thursday and Friday when 
members of the committee and mem- 
bers of the FCC inspected latest im- 
provements of television leaders in New 
York—RCA, Allen B. DuMont Labora- 
tories, Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, and Sco- 
phony ‘Television, Ltd. (London). ‘Then 
on Monday of this week the committee 
formally presented to the FCC in 
Washington a proposed set of stand- 
ards. Trade betting is that the FCC 
will accept them. 

Though the 22 specific standards of 
the committee were agreed upon by the 
members practically without dissent, 
they differ little from the older stand- 
ards drawn up two years ago by the 
Radio Manufacturers Association—and 
which the industry couldn’t agree on 
then. And they are virtually the same 
standards that were in use last year 
when the FCC postponed commercial- 
ization. 

The only difference of consequence is 


the proposal to use FM, or static] 
broadcasting, for the sound transn 
sions associated with the picture. ‘1) 
decision was in line with the FC¢ 
acceptance of FM for broadcasting 
the ultra-high frequency channels 
which television stations operate. || 
recommended number of lines per 
ture remains at 441, and the num! 
of pictures per second at 30, wh 
permits receivers already in the har 
of the public to operate without chan 
in the  picture-transmission circuit 
However, the proposal to use kM 
the sound will necessitate revision of t 
receivers’ sound circuits. 

e@ As to Color—Chairman Fly of tl 
FCC indicated that a public hearing 
will be held shortly to establish the ba 
for commercial standards, at which a 
parties will be heard. He posed thre: 
problems as outstanding. One is colo: 
television, for while color systems ax 
not ready for commercial standards on 
may soon become perfected. 

The second problem is a_ technical 
one, concerning the type of synchron 
izing signals to be used to keep trans 
mitter and receiver in step. A new type 
of signal will be tested thoroughly be- 
fore the coming hearing. 

The last problem, which has the in- 
dustry worried on its own account, is 
the question of adequate manufactur- 
ing facilities and engineering person- 
nel to launch television in the face of 
the growing orders for defense com- 
munication equipment. Observers at 
Washington feel that this situation is 
not serious enough to delay commer- 
cialization of the art, since demand 
for receivers will be small at first. 

That television is technically ready 
to give a good account of itself when 
it goes commercial was made clear at 
last week’s demonstration in New York. 
One of the highlights was RCA’s show- 
ing of theater-screen television on a 15 
by 20 ft. screen. The pictures were 
comparable in quality to home movies 
and some newsreels, if not feature mo- 
tion pictures. The same could be said 
for the new big-screen home receivers, 
which show images up to 134 by 18 in. 

Another feature was the CBS color 

system, which uses red, green, and blue 
filters revolving in front of the white 
screen of a cathode ray tube, and pro- 
duces pictures about equal to 16-mm. 
Kodachrome (BW —Sep.7’40,p20). 
e Experts Applaud—Most exciting to 
the experts were the demonstrations of 
remote pickups put on by RCA and 
Bell Telephone. Using its coaxial cable 
between New York and Philadelphia, 
Bell demonstrated that television can 
be “piped” for several hundred miles 
with no appreciable loss. RCA used 
automatic radio relay stations to trans- 
mit a studio program a distance of 130 
miles. Some definition was lost, but so 
little that the experts broke into spon- 
taneous applause. 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES 


THE STAMP PLAN SHOWS THE WAY 


Supplying reliefers with surplus foods through regular trade channels at the rate of 
$7,000,000 a month, the Surplus Marketing Administration demonstrates how under- 


consumption and over-production can be brought into balance without infringing the 


prerogatives of private business to determine prices, purchases, or profits. 


“Our defense efforts must not be 
blocked by those who fear the future 
consequences of surplus plant capacity. 
. . . After the present needs of our de- 
fense are past, a proper handling of the 
country’s peacetime needs will require 
all of the new productive capacity—if 
not still more.”—President Roosevelt, 
in his fireside talk on national defense, 
Dec. 30, 1940. 


Business has still to learn what the 
President means by “proper handling”’ 
—a phrase that could be either a prom- 
ise or a threat—but it knows that, under 
past “handling,” America’s capacity to 
produce has far exceeded America’s 
capacity to consume. ‘The country 
learned this bitter lesson in the depres- 
sion. 

Today, when Department of Agricul- 

ture authorities say two-thirds of the 
population has an average cash income 
of only $69 per family per month, when 
20,000,000 of them can spend only 
5¢ a meal for food, America is con- 
fronted with the demand for a consider- 
able expansion of productive capacity— 
for guns and ships and planes now, con- 
ceivably for food and clothing later. 
@ When War Demand Ceases—If it has 
not been possible in normal times to 
raise consumption to a point where it 
can swing in balance with production, 
what will happen if productive capacity 
is still further expanded, once War, the 
great and insatiable consumer of all 
goods, is removed from the market 
place? This is the basic question for 
which business seeks an answer today, 
and it remembers all too vividly the an- 
swer last time—an answer told in terms 
of abandoned factories, ruined invest- 
ments, erosion where the land had been 
imprudently plowed, mortgage holidays, 
trust, decay, and depression. 

There is one answer to this problem 
of expanded production in post-war 
times which is altogether too obvious— 
a kind of state socialism. But within 
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the framework of our present system of 
private profit and private enterprise how 
can the problem be answered? 

@ New Deal Answers—When the New 
Deal came to power in 1933, it faced 
this same problem, though perhaps in 
less aggravated form than that which 
may prevail in 1943 or 1953, and it 
tried many answers. It tried to adjust 
supply to demand by the killing of pigs 
and the plowing-under of crops. It tried 
the dole and work relief and pump- 
priming. 

But it has also tried one other an- 
swer—new, original, important. Impor- 
tant not so much because of the suc- 
cess which it has achieved in its limited 
application thus far but because of the 
hope which it offers that a way can be 
found to liquidate surpluses while satis- 
fying both human needs and the profit 
necessities of our method of doing busi- 
ness. ‘The answer is the stamp plan, an 


Mrs. Patsy Quatrocci buys orange and 
blue stamps for her family of four at 
the issuing office in Yonkers, N. Y. 
Yonkers came under the plan last 


economic stopgap that has become a 
social success. 
@ Feeding Three Million—Initiated 
Rochester, N. Y., on May 16, 1939, t 
plan has — by popular demand 
til today, little more than a year an 
half later, three million people in 24 
different localities buy most of their for 
with the now familiar blue and oran; 
stamps. ‘The rapidity of the stamp plat 
growth—and the government 
keep up with the demand for its exten 
sion—is a measure of the complet 
ceptability of the plan to producer, 1 
distributor, and to consumer 

The stamp plan is based on the ve 
simple theory that if there are too man 
eggs, the surplus might just as well | 
given to those who can’t afford to bu 
eggs anyway and who 
are no part of the market potentia 
There’s nothing new or original about 
that theory; what is new and origina 


cannot 


consequent! 


spring. Now 76% of the city’s relief 
families buy stamps. In Decemb 
they bought $55,595 of orange stamp 
got $27,797.50 of blue ones free. 
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about the stamp plan is its application 
of the theory—the technique by which 
the surplus is distributed, not as a direct 
gift by the government but through reg- 
ular channels of trade as a sort of pre- 
mium on normal purchases. 

© Two Orange, One Blue—Ideally—The 
ws works in this fashion: Eligible re- 
iefers buy from local stamp-issuing of- 
fices a minimum of $1 and a maximum 
of $1.50 of orange-colored stamps each 
week. These stamps are good for the 
purchase of any regular food items, ex- 
cepting liquor and tobacco, sold at any 
grocery store participating in the plan. 
When the sdisien buys $1 of orange 
stamps, he is given free 50¢ worth of 


blue stamps that are good for the pur- 
chase at regular prevailing prices of 
those food products which are desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture as 
surplus commodities at the time of pur- 
chase—eggs, beans, potatoes, oranges, 
pork, etc. The grocer then redeems the 
stamps with the government at their 
full face value either directly or through 
his local bank or wholesaler who may 
accept the pasted-up stamps in payment 
of bills. 

The significant point about the stamp 
plan and its operation is that it permits 
distribution of surpluses to the needy 
without disturbing regular marketing 
functions and without depriving pro- 


ducer, distributor, or retailer of his no; 
mal prerogatives to determine py; 
chases, prices, or profits. Understand 
ably, the government does exert so 
pressure to prevent undue profitee: 
and while the average price at whic! 
surplus crop moves to market may 

be quite as high as it would have b 
had the surplus been wholly remove 
from the picture, the level is kept « 
siderably above that which might have 
resulted if the excess had just bec: 
dumped on the market as distress mc; 
chandise. This is the stamp plan's 
unique contribution to the economi 
of distribution—a technique whereby 
the deserving poor get the surplus and 


Requests for application of the food 
stamp plan have been made by 1,500 
communities. Thus far, the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration has made the plan 


the plan has spread over an entire state; 
in general, a county or group of coun- 
ties serves as the SMA unit; in still other 
instances, the a plan area embraces 
just a city. In the following list, a stamp 
plan area composed of one or more coun- 
ties is sometimes indicated by the name 
of its principal city, followed by the 
parenthetical notation (county) or (2 
counties). Asterisk (*) denotes areas that 
have been selected for ey of the 
stamp plan but in which it is not yet 
operative. Dagger (t) indicates food 
stamp areas in which cotton stamps are 
also available or will be in the near future. 


ALABAMA—Birmingham (county), Flor- 
ence (2 counties). 
ARIZONA—Statewide. 
ARKANSAS—Dallas County*, Jonesboro 
(county), Little Rock (county), Malvern 
(county), Pine Bluff (county)t. 
CALIFORNIA—Los Angelest, San Fran- 
cisco, San Joaquin Valley (8 counties). 
COLORADO—Denver. 
CONNECTICUT—Hartfordt. 
DELAWARE—Wilmington (county). 
FLORIDA—Jacksonville (county), Tampa. 
GEORGIA—Atlanta (county), Augusta 
county), Columbus (county)t, Macon 
county), Savannah (county). 
IDAHO—Panhandle (5 counties). 
ILLINOIS—Chicago, Danville (county)*, 
Jacksonville, Peoria (4 townships), Quincy 
(county)*, Rock Island (5 townships), Spring- 
field. 
INDIANA—Fort Wayne (township)t. 
IOWA—Cedar Rapids (county), Center- 
ville (3 counties), Council Bluffs (county), 
Creston-Chariton (2 counties), Davenport 
(county), Des Moines (county), Knoxville (2 
counties), Osceola (2 counties), Oskaloosa 
(county), Sioux City (county). 
KANSAS—Emporia (2 counties), Hutchin- 
son (county), Kansas City (county), Labette 
(county), Salina (county), Sedan (county), 
Topeka (county), Wichita (county). 
KENTUCKY—Covington (county), Louis- 
ville (county), Newport (county), Paducah 
(county). 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans (parish). 


operative in 248 areas. In some instances, - 


Where the Stamp Plan Operates 


MAINE—Augusta*, Bangor, Belfast*, 
Brownville*, Camden*, Caribou*, Dexter*, 
Dover-Foxcroft*, Fort Fairfield*, Gardiner*, 
Greenville*, Guilford*, Houlton, Méilo*, 
Monson*, Owl’s Head*, Portland, Presque 
Isle*, St. George*, Sangerville*, South 
Portland*, Thomaston*, Washburn*, Water- 
ville*, Westbrook*. 

MARYLAND—Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Agawam*, Boston, 
Brocktont, Brookline*, Everett*, Fall River, 
Haverhill, Holyoke*, Lawrence, Lowell, 
Lynn, Malden*, Medford*, New Bedford, 
North Adams, Quincy*, Somerville*, Spring- 
fieldt, Waltham*, Whitman’. 

MICHIGAN—Bay City (county), Detroit 
(county), Grand Rapids (county)t. 

MINNESOTA—Benton County*, Chip- 
pewa County*, Dakota County*, Duluth 
(county), Kandiyohi County*, Meeker 
County*, Minneapolist, Renville County*, 
Rochester-Winona (6 counties), St. Paul 
(county)t, Sherburne County*, Stearns 
County*, Stevens County*, Washington 
County*. 

MISSISSIPPI—Columbus (4 counties), 
Hattiesburg (county), Jackson (2 counties), 
Laurel (county), Meridian (3 counties). 

MISSOURI—Springfield (county). 

MONTANA—Billings (county), 
(county), Glasgow (county), Great 
(county), Missoula (county). 

NEBRASKA—Beatrice (3 counties), Lin- 
coln (county), Northeast Area (8 counties), 
Omaha (county), Schuyler (4 counties), Sew- 
ard (county), York (county). 

NEVADA-—Statewide. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Manchester 
(county). 

NEW JERSEY—Atlantic City, Borough 
of Vineland*, Jersey City*, Landis Town- 
ship*, Millville*, Montclair*, Newark, Nut- 
ley*, Passaic*, Perth Amboy. 

NEW MEXICO—Statewide. 

NEW YORK—Anmsterdam  (county)*, 
Brooklyn (county), Buffalo (county)*, El- 
mira*, Jamestown*, Monroe County*, Nas- 
sau (county), New York City*, Niagara 
Falls*, Oswego*, Rochester, Schenectady, 
Utica, Yonkers. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Charlottet, Gas- 
tonia (county), Goldsboro (county)*, Greens- 
boro (county), Raleigh (county), Wilming- 
ton (county). 

NORTH DAKOTA—Barnes County, 
Benson County, Bismarck (county), Cavalier 
County, Devil’s Lake (3 counties), Fargo 
(county), Garrison (county), Grand For! 
(county), Grant County, Linton (2 counties), 


Butte 
Falls 


Mandan (county), Mercer County, Minot 
(4 counties), Mott (2 counties), Nelson 
County, Oliver County, Pembina County, 
Ransom County, Richland County, Sargent 
County, Sheridan County, Stutsman 
County, Traill County, Walsh County, 
Wells County. 

OHIO—Akron, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Marietta, Toledo. 

OKLAHOMA Anadarko (county)t, 
Chickasha (county), Clinton (county), Enid 
(county), Hollis (county), Hugo (county), 
McAlester (county), Muskogee (county), 
Oklahoma City (county), Okmulgee (county), 
Ponca City (county), Shawnee (county), 
Weeoka-Seminola (county). 

OREGON-—Statewide. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Allentown - Bethle- 
hem, Cambria County*, Indiana County*, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh (county), Scranton, 
Somerset County*. 

RHODE ISLAND—Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Charleston (coun- 
ty), Columbia (county)t, Greenville (county), 
Spartanburg (county). 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Aberdeen (county), 
Brookings (2 counties), Clark (county), Clay 
County*, Custer County, Hamlin (county), 
Gerauld County*, Huron (county), Lake 
County, Lead (county), Lincoln County, 
Miner County, Mitchell (county), M 
County, Rapid City (county), Redfield 
(county), Salem (county), Sioux Falls (coun- 
ty), Turner County, Tyndall (county), Wa- 
tertown (county), Webster (2 counties), 
Woonsocket (county), Yankton (county). 

TENNESSEE—Chattanooga (county), 
Knoxville (county), Memphis (county)t, 
Nashville (county)t. 

TEXAS—Abilene (county), Austin (coun- 
ty), Childress (county), Dallas (county), East- 
land (county), Edenburg (county), El Paso 
(county), Fort Worth (county), Houston 
(county)+, Longview (county), Lubbock 
(county), Memphis (county), Plainview (coun- 
ty), Waco (county)+, Wichita Falls (county). 

UTAH—Statewide. 

VERMONT—Barre, St. Johnsbury, Rut- 
land*. 

WASHINGTON-—Statewide. 

VIRGINIA—Richmond. 

WEST VIRGINIA—No areas designated. 

WISCONSIN—Adams (county), Kenosha 
(county), Lacrosse (county), Madison, Mani- 
towoc (county), Oconto (county), Sauk 
County*, Shawano (county), Sheboygan (5 
counties), Superior (county), Viroqua (4 
counties). 

WYOMING—Caspar (county), Sheridan 
(county). 


Cleveland, 
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HOW DO Your WORKERS LOOK 


GOING HOME? 


Good will starts with self- 


respect 


self-respect starts with cleanliness 


URING the past ten years, 
D living standards of Ameri- 
can workers have soared to the 
highest point in history. 147% 
more tissue towels are now used 
...25% more bath soap... 100% 
more toilet tissue. And a survey 
of city homes showed that 77% 
had a bathtub or shower. 

All too often, standards of in- 
dustrial hygiene have not kept 
pace with this progress. In many 
plants, sanitary facilities have 
become obsolete and inadequate 
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...and have thus impeded good 
industrial relations. 
4 - as 

The Scott Washroom Advisory Ser- 
vice can give you valuable help 
in planning washrooms for maxi- 
mum comfort and health protec- 
tion. It will suggest ways to 
improve traffic conditions, reduce 
waste and increase good will. 
Hundreds of America’s leading 
firms have taken advantage of 
this helpful Scott service. Write 
for details. No obligation! 


Soft-lup? Scof Tissue rowets 


“CLEAN HANDS FOR BETTER HEALTH . . . BETTER WORK” 


Aviation Adopts Scott Tissues 
Many leading aviation plants have 
selected the quality and comfort of 
Scott Tissues for their value in pro 
moting good industrial relations. 
And air lines have found that the 
luxury and health protection of 
Scott Tissues help build better pub- 
lic relations. 

Increasingly popular are the new 
*Soft-Tuff”’ ScotTissue Towels. Far 
tougher in use, they go farther, save 
money. Softer than before, they pro- 
vide new standards of cloth-like 
comfort. Let us send you complete 
information about them. Scott Paper 


Co., Chester, Pa. 


Copr., 1941, Scott Paper Co. Trade Mark “Scot 
Tissue” Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. Trade Marks 
“Soft-Tuff,” ‘Washroom Advisory Service” Reg- 
istration applied for. 


Here’s how 


BILL STERN 


lines up his sport " 


ct 


NBC's crack sports announcer, BILL STERN, scans write-ups, reviews 
Statistics before each event. Names, weights and data are “voicewritten” 
on his Ediphone — transcribed to “game boards” which will keep the facts 
before him all through the broadcast. 


AT THE ROSE BOWL GAME 


(Stanford 21—Nebraska 13) 
“Spotters” point out the 
layers to Bill. Behind his 
act-full broadcast of this 
thrilling game was planned, 
coordinated preparation. 
Ediphones will organize de- 
tail for you, too, just as they 
do for Bill Stern and NBC, 


- | SAVE AT LEAST 

"| AN HOUR A DAY By 
. “VOICE WRITING” 
’ TO MY EDIPHONE 


eta 


mal 
h 
4 


: 


Se a ae ; . 
be! Here’s BILL STERN § 
Ediphoning facts for 


his “Sports Newsreel 
of the Air.” 
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(Above) “ELLEN RANDOLPH” (Gertrude’ 
Warner) answers some of her daily fan 
mail. Like Bill Stern and their sponsor 
(Colgate-Palmolive Peet) she talks her 
work away. ... Discover how Ediphones 
keep executive efficiency in step with pro- 
duction strides. And see how quickly they'll 
pay for themselves in your office! No obli- 
gation. Just phone “Ediphone” (your city) 
or write Dept. B2, address below. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
N. J., or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto 


the producer and distributor get pr 
tion against the profitless depressi 
prices. 
© Two-Price Plan—The full signifi 
of that contribution can only be a) 
ciated in terms of the developme: 
the stamp plan idea. That goes ba 
a time almost five years ago when | 
erick W. Waugh and Edgar L. Burt 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econo: 
in collaboration with A. F. Wolf of 
Agricultural Adjustment Admini 
tion, produced a scholarly little tre 
which was published in the Quart 
Journal of Economics. In it, they con- 
cluded that “if the system of differcn- 
tiated prices were such that poorer con- 
sumers could buy a commodity at lower 
prices than could richer consumers, it 
appears quite possible that there might 
be a net gain in the sum total of satis. 
factions obtained by consumers.” 
Waugh followed this paper up with 
a memorandum that went the rounds 
of the department, and the so-called 
“two-price plan’”—one for the rich and 
one for the poor—took shape. Confer- 
ence rooms and corridors in the Depart 
ment of Agriculture’s buildings began 
to buzz with ideas for applying at retail 
the principle of the milk marketing 
agreements under which farmers are 
paid one price for fluid milk for con- 
sumers, a lower price for that going into 
butter, and still a lower one for milk to 
be used in cheese. Plans for distribut- 
ing nickel-a-quart milk at designated 
depots to reliefers in large cities were 
pioneered, and big dairies found ways 
to meet the demand by lopping as much 
as 5¢ a quart off handling costs. 
e Two Prices, Two Classes—Senator 
Vandenberg is credited with having 
given a boost to the two-price plan in a 
1938 election speech plugging the ex- 
port debenture plan. Next morning 
Secretary (now Vice-President) Wallace 
said he preferred a two-price plan in 
which the government subsidy would 
be applied to sales of surpluses at home 
rather than abroad. Wallace stumped 
the Farm Belt with his plan and got a 
withering press. Newspapers accused 
him of trying to divide America into 
two economic classes and bristled with 
cartoons showing grocery stores split 
down the middle, the rich shopping on 
one side and the poor on the other. 
The two-price plan was out, but the 
two-stamp plan was born. Milo Perkins, 
newly appointed head the the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp., took the 
germ of the idea with him out to a series 
of conferences with food men in Chi- 
cago where they were holding their an- 
nual convention in January, 1939 (BW 
—Jan.28’39,p34). Slowly the idea took 
form. Perkins was then thinking in 
terms of two-colored tickets for the eli- 
gible relief families. Later, out of the 
Treasury Department came the sugges- 
| tion for stamps which could be re- 
deemed by the government, and over- 
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nigit the stamp plan was down to the 
ress-release stage. 

e Country-Wide Test—The plan was 
started first in Rochester, N. Y., then 
moved rapidly on to Dayton, Ohio; Se- 
attic, Wash.; Birmingham, Ala.; Shaw- 


nee (Pottawatomie County), Okla.; and | 


Des Moines, Iowa. At the end of the 
first seven months, the plan had been 
introduced in only 18 localities with 
400,000 reliefers participating. 

At that time, a Gallup poll registered 
just 70% approval for the plan (only 
56% in rural areas where the plan was 
not well understood), but since then 
both the plan and its popularity have 
been gaining momentum like a snow 
ball. Only one important setback has 
been encountered. When the blue and 
orange stamps were introduced in Potta 
watomie County, Okla., they were made 
available to low-income families with 
earnings of less than $19.50 a week as 
well as to reliefers (BW—Aug.5’39,p6). 
A howl of protest went up. The U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, which had en 
dorsed food stamps for reliefers, attacked 
the innovation, asking whether the plan 


might not now be expanded to take in | 


families earning $24.50 or $29.50 a 
week, or even more. 

e No More Low Incomes—Popular re- 
action—combined with the fact that 
Pottawatomie’s low-income _ families, 


seemingly resentful of being classed | 
with reliefers, did not embrace the plan | 


enthusiastically—put an end to this ex 
periment. Low-income families in the 
Pottawatomie area still get their stamps, 
but the idea probably won’t be tried 


out in other areas until the plan has | 
blanketed the country—which may not | 


be for a couple of years yet. 

Ever since the plan got out of the 
experimental stage, food stamps have 
been introduced in a community only 
after local interests asked for them. To 
date, the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration, which runs the stamp plan, has 
received better than 1,500 such peti 
tions—from welfare agencies, chambers 
of commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, 
and retailers’ associations. 
¢ Participating Requirements — Before 
the stamp plan is introduced in a local- 
ity, certain requirements must be met. 
Welfare officers must agree not to cut 
down relief payments to participants. 
The city must maintain an office for 
stamp distribution and foot the bill for 
administrative costs—usually around $52 
per 1,000 participants. To be eligible 
to participate, reliefers must be certi- 
fied by some agency like the WPA, Old 
Age Assistance, or the local home-relief 
agency. 

Business cooperation offers no prob- 
lem. Retailers are glad to cooperate for 
the sake of the extra business which is 
involved, and banks, which are called 
on to redeem stamps when the retailer 
cannot conveniently redeem them direct 
at an SMA regional office, are usually 
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“It’s the pumps. 
Just won’t stand 
up. We'd better 
look at this new 


“We aren’t get- 
ting production, 
Watkins .W here’s 
the bottleneck?” 


ReM Moyno.” 


Another jot forthe R & M MOYNO PUMP 


Actual case—a big stove company in 
Ohio. Nothing but grief till they dis- 
covered the R & M Moyno Pump. 
Since then, the R & M Moyno has 
pumped 1,000,000 pounds of ground- 
coat und white-cover enamel— with- 
out a dime for maintenance! 

That’s pumping the “unpumpable. 
The R & M Moyno Pump handles 
practically anything that will flow 
through a pipe—for instance, paper 
coating up to 53% solids. Or, at the 
other end of the scale, highly volatile 
liquids like butane-propane. 


” 


No other pump can be like the 
patented RaM Moy no. A pump 
embodying a revolutionary new prin- 
ciple . . . valveless, self-priming, posi- 
tive in displacement, delivering a 
steady, even discharge with minimum 
turbulence. 

Now, with production problems 
getting tougher every minute, is the 
time to investigate the R « M Moyno 
Pump. It’s already pumping the “‘un- 
pumpable” for scores of American in- 
dustries, in many fields. . . . Write for 
R & M Moyno Pump folder 1753-A. 


WITH ONLY TWO PUMPING PARTS 
the action of the R a M Moyno Pump is 
like that of a piston moving in one direc- 
tion through a cylinder of infinite length. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


MOYNO PUMP DIVISION ee SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Mrs. Quatrocci looks over the surplus food list (left). 
Food stamp poster was supplied by Pillsbury’s, helps 
move the company’s flour displayed alongside, and saves 
Yonkers’ Surplus Foods Committee (made up of repre- 
sentatives of local chains, independents, and food associ- 


ations) $100 in printing costs. 
selli pastes Mrs. Quatrocci’s stamps in his book (right). 
Her purchases, totaling $1.50: apples, grapefruit, pork 
sausage, butter, eggs (bought with blue stamps), bread 
and canned vegetables, 


Grocer Louis A. Toma- 


(bought with orange stamps). 


glad to oblige for the sake of the extra 
boost which the stamp plan gives local 
business. After the plan had been oper- 
ative for several months, Rochester 
banks wanted to slap on a service charge 
of 5¢ per $5 worth of stamps, but were 
persuaded to drop the idea (BW—Dec. 
23°39,p18). There has been no trouble 
since. 

@ Variations on the Theme—SMA ofh- 
cials are trying to keep the plan flexible, 
and minor variations are almost as 
numerous as the areas in which the plan 
operates. In some areas, attempts are 
being made to adjust the orange-stamp 
purchase requirements ($1 minimum, 
$1.50 maximum) to local average food 
expenditures by reliefers. ‘These aver- 
ages range all the way from 70¢ a week 
for a Negro in the Southeast to more 
than $2.50 in New York City, where 
the entire metropolitan area will be in- 
cluded in the stamp plan March 1. In 
some cities, such as Dayton and Des 
Moines, where relief payments are made 
in the form of food vouchers instead 
of cash, blue stamps are distributed 
with the local vouchers. In still other 
areas, notably Birmingham, Ala., and 
other parts of the South where relief 
payments are low, reliefers are given 
blue stamps for the surplus commodi- 
tics without having to buy orange 
stamps for regular grocery items. 

Since the object of the plan is to 
maintain, and even increase, regular 
food purchases while disposing of sur- 
pluses, SMA officials fight shy of straight 
blue stamp give-aways. If the blue 
stamps are given away without a re- 
quirement for the purchase of orange 
stamps sufficient to guarantee the main- 
tenance of normal purchases, the re- 
liefers will simply use the blue stamps 
instead of cash for a considerable por- 
tion of their regular food purchases. 
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For example, a reliefer might normally 
spend $1 a week for food. If he is given 
50¢ worth of blue stamps, he may be 
tempted to spend only 50¢ cash for 
food. The other 50¢ which he “saves” 
may go for rent or clothing, but as far 
as SMA is concerned it’s money lost. 
To move food surpluses and satisfy the 
farmer, SMA has to. stop this kind of 
substitution, has to compel the reliefer 
to spend his former $1, plus 50¢ in blue 
stamps. The required purchase of or- 
ange stamps accomplishes this end. In 
January, 1940, only about 60% of the 
participants were buying orange stamps; 
18% were getting blue stamps with gro- 
cery vouchers; and 22% were getting 
them as handouts. By the end of last 
spring, SMA had tightened up its ad- 
ministration to the point where almost 
80% of the participants were buying 
orange stamps. 

@ More Buying Power—SMA figures 
about 75% of the blue-stamp sales, 
which in the month of December to- 
taled about $7,000,000, represent pur- 
chases of foodstuffs that would not 
otherwise have been made—a net in- 
crease of almost $5,000,000 a month 
in purchasing power at the retail coun- 
ter. Only about half of this gets back 
to the farmer, but SMA officials figure 
that he is better off than he would be 
if the government were to buy up all 
his surplus and distribute it directly to 
the needy. Surpluses in some areas 
are still disposed of by the Department 
of Agriculture through this system of 
direct distribution, and when it is em- 
ployed the farmer gets about 75¢ out 
of every $1 that the government spends, 
as contrasted with the 40¢ or 50¢ which 
he nets under the stamp plan. The 
difference is appreciable, but SMA ofh- 
cials point out that the system of direct 
distribution undermines the farm-price 


structure while the food stamp plan 
definitely bolsters it; hence the total 
return to the farmer on his crop is likely 
to be increased rather than diminished 
in the long run. 
© Keeping Prices in Line—In adminis 
tration of the stamp plan, SMA authori 
ties have to walk a tight rope. ‘he 
plan is designed in part to keep prices 
from being depressed by surpluses, but 
if it succeeds too well—if the subsidy 
makes prices advance unduly—consum 
ers who are not included in the stamp 
plan may cut down their regular pur 
chases. This price problem and _ the 
threat that reliefers will substitute blue 
stamps for cash purchases are the two 
horns of SMA’s constant dilemma. ‘To 
keep prices in line and to insure the big 
gest possible return to farmers, the SMA 
tries to hold to a minimum the margins 
exacted by distributors and retailers. 
The cost of moving surpluses through 
regular trade channels may be twice as 
expensive as direct distribution, but 
whatever the extra cost (and it is not 
an item that admits of ready determina- 
tion) SMA figures that it is money well 
spent—politically, socially, and eco 
nomically. Politically, the stamp plan 
has enthusiastic support, both in and 
out of Congress, which makes subsidies 
easy to get. Socially, it keeps the relief 
ers in “the system,” providing them with 
food as a matter of right rather than a 
matter of charity. Economically, it con 
tributes appreciable stimulation to all 
food distributive trades. 
© How Retailers Make Out—At present, 
some 200,000 retail food stores partici 
pate in the plan. Naturally, almost all 
of these stores are located in low-income 
neighborhoods, for retailers in such 
communities sign up almost to the man 
whenever SMA moves into a new area. 
Not all of these stores benefit equally 
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from the increased business which the 
stamp plan generates. In test cities, 
from 3% to 10% of all local grocery 
stores were found to be doing one-third 
of the er business. In about 10% of 
the stores, blue-stamp sales are likely to 
exceed $200 a month, and in a few 
stores, they may run as high as $1,000. 
At the other end of the scale, more 
than one-half of the stores were found 
to be taking in less than $40 of both 
blue and orange stamps every month. 
Despite the fact that major chains 
have cooperated enthusiastically and 
plugged the plan hard, they get less than 
their share of the stamp business in the 
majority of the areas because their out- 
lets are not concentrated in the really 


SURPLUS FOODS SOLD 
BY BLUE STAMPS 


From May, 1939, when the 
food stamp plan was introduced, 
through November, 1940, over 
$40,000,000 of surplus foods were 
bought with blue stamps. (Adding 
the estimated purchases for De- 
cember, the total comes to some 
$47,000,000.) Here is how the 
blue stamp money was spent, by 
commodities. 

Figures should not be inter- 
preted as a measure of partici- 
pants’ demands but just as a 
measure of the amount of surplus 
available. The list is changed fre- 
quently, and commodities which 
have been on it longest—for ex- 
ample, butter and eggs—account 
for proportionately heavier per- 
centages of blue-stamp purchases. 
Fruits and vegetables, which get 
almost one-third of the total blue- 
stamp business during the sum- 
mer months when there is a wide 
variety on the list, are credited 
with only 22% of the sales over 
the whole period. 

Amount 
Bought 

With Per Cent 
Blue of Total 
Stamps Blue 


(000 Stamp 
omitted) Sales 


Oranges and grapefruit 2,369 
Apples 1,191 


AK WAwWNAw vie 


$40,043 100% 


Data: Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion, Economic Analysis Section. 
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WE BROKE WITH TRADITION 
TO BUILD THIS NEW MOTOR 


cx. field studies had shown that, 
more and more, the requirements of in- 
dustry were demanding a vastly im- 
proved general-purpose motor, and it 
was apparent that this demanded a 
radically new approach on the part of 
the designer. Only by matching up all 
the new wants and all the new ways 
of doing things, in a supreme effort to 
make a long jump ahead— instead of the 
traditional step ahead—was it possible 
to achieve this truly modern motor. 


And now you have the Tri-Clad motor 
—a completely new design. Because so 
many major improvements have been 
concentrated in one motor, we had to 
have just that much more assurance 
that each one was thoroughly practical. 
Never before, we believe, has the manu- 
facturer required a motor to prove itself 
so thoroughly in advance of initial sale. 


Whatever the task you have for a gen- 
eral-purpose motor— whatever your 
special concern for appearance, conven- 
ience, quietness, or protection—you will 
find that the performance-tested features 
of the Tri-Clad motor will give you 
specific benefits on the job. 


General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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low-income neighborhoods. ‘Thus, in 
Rochester, where the chains get 40% of 
the total food business, they chalked up 
less than 30% of total blue-stamp sales. 
In Birmingham, where they account for 
60% of food sales, they handled only 
36% of the stamps. 

e Effect on Regular Lines—Does the 
stamp plan increase sales of non-surplus 
grocery items in participating stores? In 
individual instances the answer is, “Yes.” 
In the aggregate, the answer appears to 
be, “Not appreciably.” Because most 
retailers in low-income neighborhoods 
operate under the plan, comparison of 
sales records with non-participating 
stores usually means comparison with 
stores in higher-income neighborhoods 
where the pattern of food purchasing is 
tikely to be much more erratic. Hence, 
no appraisal of the plan’s effect can be 
really conclusive. 

In Rochester, during the first month 
after the plan was introduced on May 
16, 1939, total sales of participating” 
stores shot up 15%, sales of non-sur- 
plus items advanced 7%. Just what 
proportion of this advance might be 
accounted for by seasonal factors and 
what proportion by the first flush of 
enthusiasm over food stamps is difficult 
to say, but a checkup 11 months later, 
involving a comparison of sales for mid- 
April to mid-May, 1940, with the same 
pre-stamp-plan period of 1939, showed 
no such rosy picture. ‘Total business of 
participating stores ran a good 12% 


higher in 1940 than in 1939, but sales 
of other stores also showed an increase 
—between 7% and 8%. Sales of partici- 
pating stores, excluding blue-stamp busi- 
ness, were only a fraction over 1% bet- 
ter in ’40 than in "39. 
@ Violations at Minimum —In the begin- 
ning, a good many skeptics objected to 
the food stamp plan on the ground that 
too much money would be lost to chis- 
eling grocers and reliefers. Mostly as a 
result of self-policing by local food asso- 
ciations, the record has been much 
cleaner than anyone hoped. Up to Dec. 
1, 603 violations had been reported to 
the SMA; 195 of the stores involved 
were denied participation, though 28 of 
these have been reinstated. Criminal 
proceedings were brought against 29. 
Some local program supervisors have 
a hunch that chiseling is more general 
than figures indicate. Afraid of losing 
steady customers to less scrupulous com- 
petitors, grocers are tempted to give 
cash for blue stamps or take them in 
payment for items not on the surplus 
list. 
e Future of the Plan—The stamp plan 
is emerging from the experimental 
stage and has reached the point of 
“Where do we go from here?” There 
isn’t much doubt but that it will be 
continued. By the end of this fiscal 
year, some 5,000,000 people probably 
will have been included in it and the 
value of blue stamps issued monthly 


will be upwards of $10,000,000. The 


question is whether the plan sha 
stabilized at that level or extend 
include all U.S. relief clients, pos 
even low-income families. 

SMA statisticians have figured 
that if the plan were to blanket a 
liefers in the country, it would 
the government from $375,000,0 
$400,000,000 as compared with $ 
000,000 for fiscal 1941. This is | 
on the assumption that about 75 
those eligible would participate—th« 
rent prevailing average after the 
has been in operation for a few m 
—and that blue-stamp  expendit 
would continue to amount to $2 
$30 per person annually. 


On this basis, it is figured that blue. 


stamp purchases would add at ist 
$240,000,000 to farm income annually 
and possibly as much as $444,000,(00, 
a gain ranging between 4% and * 

However, with the reduction of relief 
rolls, resulting from the defense busi 
ness boom, the stamp plan is not like) 
to achieve such magnitude either in 
amount of subsidy or value of surplus 
moved, even if it is extended national), 
e@ For Farmers Only—As long as the 
stamp plan remains exclusively a func 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, 
the full possibilities of its basic idea for 
stimulating consumption while still re 
taining the essential pattern of private 
business are not likely to be realized, for 
the Department of Agriculture must 
make the plan show a return to the 


Grocer Tomaselli cashes his stamps at Yonkers headquar- 
ters of the Surplus Marketing Administration, and the 
Quatroccis eat their surplus meal. G. Tomaselli & Sons’ 
gross sales run to around $1,100 a month; $400 of this is 
in food stamps. Tomaselli's has benefited somewhat by 
the stamp plan, but less than smaller stores. Reason: 
Yonkers’ reliefers formerly got their food allowance in 
the form of grocery vouchers. Then, small grocers lost 
out, for they couldn't tie up their money for the three 
to six months it took to redeem vouchers; big stores like 
Tomaselli’s gained. Now, food allowances are converted 
into orange stamps, which grocers can redeem in three 
days; hence little grocers can compete for the reliefers’ 
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trade. The Quatroccis used to get $6 a week for food—7¢ 
a meal per person, or 2¢ more than the estimated U. S. 
average for reliefers, because Yonkers welfare standards 
are high—and with two small children, $2 of this went 
for milk alone. Now, with blue stamps they have the 
equivalent of $9. The difference in their diet is one of 
quality—more fruit and vegetables, better cuts of meat 
and a good brand of butter—rather than quantity. The 
Quatroccis’ meal: sausages, mashed potatoes, butter (sur- 
plus), bread, canned peas and carrots (non-surplus). Mr. 
Quatrocci, who is a mechanic on the WPA, has been 
brushing up in night school, hoping to get off relief when 
national-defense orders come to Yonkers. 
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farmer which is definitely in line with | 
the size of the subsidy. It cannot under- 
take to subsidize processors, distributors, 
and tradesmen, except incidentally. No 
matter how efficiently the plan is oper- 
ated, these business factors do benefit 
materially, and it is for that reason that 
some Department of Agriculture econ- 
omists consider the plan as nothing 
more than a temporary expedient which 
perpetuates the evils of our high-cost 
system of distribution (BW —Jan.18'41, | 
- ia | 
This is precisely the problem which | 
the department has bumped up against | 
in attempting to apply the food stamp 
idea to cotton. The cotton stamp plan 
was launched last spring (BW—May11 
’40,p7). Under this plan, whenever a 
dollar’s worth of green stamps is bought, 
good for the purchase of any item in a 
participating department or dry goods 
store, 50¢ of brown stamps, good for the 
purchase of cotton goods exclusively, is | 
provided free. 

However, of every dollar that is spent 
at retail for cotton goods approximately | 
85¢ goes to the processor and distribu- 
tor, and only 15¢ finds its way back to 
the farmer. Thus far, the total value of | 
brown stamps issued is only about $1,- 
000,000—chicken feed compared to the 
food stamps. 

e For Crop Restriction—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has discovered a 
new use for the stamp plan idea, how- 
ever, for it decided last week to give 
cotton farmers brown stamps for volun- 
tarily reducing acreage. ‘This new wrin- | 
kle may spur consumption a little, but it 
is primarily designed as bait to reduce 
this year’s cotton production by about | 
1,000,000 bales. 

If the bait works, it may well be ap- 

plied to wheat, for the surplus of this 


commodity, swollen by the drastic re- | 


strictions on export, has been only 
slightly affected by the inclusion of cere- 
als and flour on the blue-stamp surplus 
list. With wheat, like cotton, it costs 
the department a pretty penny in pay- 
ment to processors to move a precious 
little of the commodity—more than 
SMA can afford to pay as long as it is 
beholden to the farmer. 

¢ Proving Its Point—If the stamp plan 
can be used to further the department’s 
crop diversion program—if it can be 
used to persuade farmers away from 
wheat and cotton and tobacco and into 
commodities which the SMA can move 
easily like dairy products and fruit and 
vegetables—it will have given another 
evidence of its versatility and the in- 
genuity of its original conception. But 
even if it fails in that endeavor, the 


stamp pian will have already proved its | 
point. Proved that by an intelligently | 
administered subsidy our system of dis- | 
tribution can be made to serve broad 

social purposes without significant al%er- | 
ation of its essential profit-and-loss prin- | 


ciples. 
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Above concrete-floored home in a St. Lovis suburb designed 
by Architect Gay C. Weinel. Robert Hinkson, Contractor 


Why a thousand new 


St. Louis homes have firesafe 


CONCRETE FLOORS! 


The answer is of interest to any 
community in need of housing 


People want concrete floors—par- 
ticularly when they don’t involve 
a heavy price penalty. St. Louis 
builders have proved that superior 
concrete floors can be built at cost 
comparable with ordinary con- 
struction. As a result, a thousand 
St. Louis homes have been built in 
the past five years with concrete 
floors. 

Louis Eisenschmidt, who built 
the row of attractive concrete- 
floored homes pictured above, says: 
“Many people appreciate the advantages of 
having a firesafe, rigid floor of concrete. 
When they learn that such a floor is also 
comfortable, can be given any desired cov- 
ering and need cost little or no more, con- 
crete is chosen.” 


Protection for Your Investment 


Concrete floors have other advan- 
tages that will appeal to you as a 


mortgage lending executive, inves- 
tor in rental property, builder or 
business leader. They act as a bar- 
rier against spread of basement 
fires; stiffen and strengthen the 
entire house; remain free from sag- 
ging and creaking; help to prevent 
cracked walls, sticking doors and 
windows. 

A concrete-floored home costs 
less to maintain, has higher resale 
and rental value. You can have safe, 
economical concrete floors no mat- 
ter what the material used for 
walls. Write us for free literature. 


How To Get a Concrete Home 


—Ask a Concrete Products Manufac- 
turer or a Concrete Contractor (see 
phone book) for names of archi- 
tects and builders experienced in 
concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. A2a-12,33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ... through scientific 
research and engineering field work 
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Hot Housewives 


Picketing of food chain 
because it went closed shop re- 
veals how far Los Angeles union- 
ization has progressed. 


Considerable heat was applied to the 
already-boiling labor-relations pot in 
Los Angeles last week. ‘To the surface 
came some hitherto submerged facts on 
progress of unionization in “the citadel 
of the open shop” (Bw—Jan.18’41,p48). 

Applier of the heat, dramatically 
enough, was attractive, dimpled Mrs: 
Edwin Selvin, who, as head of Women 
of the Pacific, an organization of several 
thousand Los Angeles housewives (she 
claims 100,000) has been an active, al- 
though not always apparent, factor in 
the Los Angeles labor relations picture 
during the last five years. Last week 
Mrs. Selvin, who knows her publicity 
angles, threw a ‘consumers’ picket line” 
around stores of the city’s largest food 
chain, Ralphs Grocery Co., to protest 
a closed-shop contract signed in Decem- 
ber by the management with the Los 
Angeles Food Council, a group of eight 
A.F.L. food-handling unions. Ralphs 
had been open shop for 68 years, and at 
one time was among the firms support- 
ing Mrs. Selvin’s activities. 

@ Firm Explains—While Mrs. Selvin’s 
gentle housewives patrolled _ several 
Ralphs stores with all the approved 
union technique, including distribution 
of handbills to passersby, and the ex- 
pected horde of news photographers 


clicked busily, the management was 
moved to publish an advertisement in 
Los Angeles newspapers explaining why 
Ralphs had signed up with the unions. 
Los Angeles labor relations observers 
saw the statement as remarkably signifi- 
cant because: (1) it states dramatically 
the position of a lone employer in facing 
the wave of unionization which has 
spread over the city and (2) it strength- 
ens the position of Los Angeles em- 
ployers who are urging a “more real- 
istic” handling of labor relations prob- 
lems by top employer groups, spacthcally 
an acceptance of collective bargaining 
and an attempt to make the most of it. 
@ Company’s Choice—In outlining the 
company’s position, Ralphs claimed 
that: (1) every public food warehouse 
in the city is unionized; (2) practically 
all food wholesalers, distributors, and 
manufacturers operate under contracts; 
(3) practically every major competitor 
was found to be unionized in one, or 
more, or all of its departments; (4) 
nearly every trucking company, except 
one with “inadequate facilities,” is 
unionized; (5) Ralphs’ milk supply is 
produced by 100% union milkers; (S) 
every creamery has been unionized; 
if Ralphs bucked union panneer My it 
practically would have been unable to 
get merchandfse because nearly all 
sources of supply are unionized. 
“Ralphs had to choose between two 
things,” concluded the statement, “go 
out of business . . . . or sign up with the 
union. 
@ From Seattle—The energetic lady who 
dramatized Ralphs’ predicament so 
effectively last week (and who, incident- 
ally, managed to maneuver union ofh- 


When Ralphs Grocery Co. (open 
shop for 68 years) signed a closed- 
shop contract with the Los Angeles 
food-handling unions recently, Mrs. 
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Selvin protested by calling out some 
of her Women of the Pacific, person- 
ally leading them in a “housewives’ 
picket line” outside Ralphs stores. 


Mrs. Edwin Selvin, head of an organ 
ization of housewives known as 
Women of the Pacific, has been fight- 
ing since 1936 to keep Los Angeles 
“the citadel of the open shop.” 


cials last week into a position wher 
they had publicly to “decry” picketing 
as a method of publicizing a grievanc 
came to Los Angeles in 1936 from 
Seattle. She was “‘afire with zeal,” 
she puts it, “to save the city from the 
awful fate of Seattle—dominance by 
teamster czar Dave Beck.” 

In the northern city, she had organ 
ized the Women of the Pacific in an 
attempt to offset the Beck boycotts, but 
Dave’s smooth-running steam roller 
managed to flatten out her embattled 
housewives. Mrs. Selvin then sold her 
idea to a group of top employers (nota- 
bly Harry Chandler) in Los Angeles, 
where Beck’s power hadn’t yet grown 
to steam-roller proportions. 

@ Rival Crusader—In the City of the 
Angels, Mrs. Selvin encountered not 
only growing Beck influence but a 
feminine rival, Mrs. Bessie Ochs, who 
had sold a similar idea to another em 
ployer group there. Mrs. Ochs had 
got herself installed as head of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of Southern Cali- 
fornians, Inc., where, among other 
activities, she marshalled housewives to 
the aid of firms boycotted by unions. 
A lively under-the-surface battle be- 
tween the two women crusaders fol 
lowed. During the Los Angeles hear- 
ings of the La Follette Senate Civil 

Liberties Committee in investigating 
ieee groups early last year, the ac- 
tivity of Mrs. Ochs in the labor relations 
picture provided much of the comic 
relief in otherwise dry proceedings. 

@ Bessie Ochs Out—When Souther 
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Californians, Inc., merged with the | 
Merchants & Manufacturers Associa- | 
tion last June (BW-—Jun.1'40,p38), 

Mrs. Ochs quietly vanished from the 

«enc. The astute Mrs. Selvin, how- | 
ever, went triumphantly on shielding 

Los Angeles from the machinations of 

Dave Beck by rallying her housewives 

behind employers in the food trade 

when they were threatened with union 

demands. 

One of Mrs. Selvin’s _ strongest 

weapons is a monthly publication, | 
“American Worker-Consumer, South- | 
ern California’s Newspaper Defender of | 
the Open Shop Philosophy,” edited by 

husband Edwin Selvin. 


Industry Pacts? 

If West Coast shipbuilders, | 
meeting in San Francisco, draw | 
up master agreement, other de- | 
fense industries may follow suit. | 


The scheduling of a conference to be 
held in San Francisco on Feb. 3 for the 
3cles purpose of establishing a master agree 
ment making wages and working condi 
tions uniform for the entire Pacific 
Coast shipbuilding industry may well be 
here the first move in a concerted drive to 
‘ting stabilize labor standards in a brace of | 
NCC defense industries. Inspiration comes | 
Tom direct from the National Defense Ad- | 
” as visory Commission. 
the Attending the San Francisco meeting 

by will be representatives of all the em 

ployers and employees in West Coast 
gan shipbuilding as well as Navy and Mari- | 
an time Commission observers. ‘The par- 
but leys are the result of planning by the 
ler Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee 
tled working under Sidney Hillman, associate | 
her director general of the Office of Produc- 
ota- tion Management. 
les, ¢ What Would Be Included—All yards 
wn on the West Coast now building ships 

are union-organized and a master agree- | 
the ment, if reached, will bring uniformity | 
not regarding wages, hours and working con- | 
z ditions to a situation which is now cov- | 
vho ered under a number of separate agree- 
mm ments. If an over-all pact can be worked 
iad out, it is almost certain to include strike 
the prohibitions and provision for submit- solv 
ali- ting disputes to arbitration. ili — ctional 0 
her The Shipbuilding Stabilization Com- mt Scale Compa"y> 
to mittee, formed last November to ex- 
ns plore ways and means of facilitating the 
be- most efficient production of ships for | 
ol the Navy and Maritime Commission, is | 
ar- made up of representatives of organized 
vil labor, shipbuilding management, and 
ng interested government agencies. 
AC- If Pacific Coast shipbuilding’s labor 


Toledo 


or and 
bl on over-under [_) ibis als) 
ry: e er ing 504 
ns standards can be stabilized, the OPM | on counting) eae checking 
ai scare 


Lic may have a try at working out com- 
parable arrangements for West Coast | 
m aircraft production and Atlantic Coast 
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Donald Sullivan, on the staff of the 
Boston Globe, is national president 
of the American Newspaper Guild 


shipbuilding. It has also been suggested 
that the success of the San Francisco 
conference will initiate a pattern for all 
important defense industries. 


Chain Unionized 


Consumer boycott proves 
decisive in the Neisner variety 
store strike. Pay increases aver- 
aging 20% are obtained. 


Six weeks ago a thousand-odd sales- 

people in 34 Neisner chain variety 
stores in Michigan crawled out from 
under counters bedecked with Christ- 
mas gew-gaws to exchange the holly- 
scented warmth for the cold slosh-slosh 
of marching on snowcovered pave- 
ments. On strike, Christmas was cheer- 
less and bleak, a day of respite from 
picketing. 
@ A Hard Time of It—Between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s the Neisner strike 
almost collapsed of its own weight. The 
stores were through the holiday rush. 
It was bitterly cold and shoppers who 
braved the weather were not easily 
turned away by straggling pickets. In- 
ventory time had begun and the dis- 
couraged strikers were beginning to 
wonder whether they had stampeded 
into something that didn’t necessarily 
have a Hollywood ending. 

Then something happened. The com- 
pany, hitherto steadfast in its resolve 
not to negotiate with the strikers’ union, 
began to make overtures. The picketers 
brightened up, marched livelier, longer, 
held their signs higher. Sure enough, 
last week Neisner signed a contract with 
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the union covering between 1,200 and 
1,500 of its Michigan employees. 
@ Raises and Vacations—The terms: pay 
raises averaging 20%, a 48-hour work 
week with time-and-one-half for over- 
time, vacations with pay. The new 
wages provide $15 a week for all em- 
ployees with a year’s seniority and range 
to $18 a week for employees with nine 
years’ service. Union members receive 
preferred rating for full-time work and 
all salesgirls must join the union. Fur- 
ther grants are for six holidays with pay 
and six days’ sick leave at half pay. 
What had happened was that the 
United Retail and Wholesale Employ- 
ees Union (C.I.O.), supporting the 
strike, had mobilized a consumers’ boy- 
cott so effectively that Neisner was 
forced to settle. Upshot may well be 
the complete unionization of retail 
stores in Michigan. 


Dinneen’s Union 


Critic of Guild now has his 
own independent, claiming a 
majority on Boston paper that 
employs A.N.G. president. 


Joe Dinneen personifies a cross-sec- 
tion of newspaper men disillusioned by 
the American Newspaper Guild’s meta- 
morphosis from idealistic infancy to 
aggressive industrial unionism within 
the C.I.O. Since he publicly cut loose 
from the Guild last summer, telling 
why in a Saturday Evening Post article, 
he has been denounced by Guild union- 
ists, respected by others who feel the 
same way he does. 

Sharpening the iSsues is the fact that 
A.N.G.’s_ national president, Donald 
Sullivan, works in the same office with 
Dinneen—on the Boston Globe. Din- 
neen has been busy with an organizing 
job of his own, and this month it 
crystalized in the Boston Globe Em- 
ployees’ Association. ‘The association, 
with Dinneen as president, now has 
more than 160 members, a slight edge 
over the Guild in the Globe = md 
@ Elections, Past and Future—Last year 
the Guild failed to obtain a majority in 
an NLRB election to decide whether 
the Guild should be bargaining agent 
for all Globe employees except the 
printing crafts and truck drivers. Now 
the Guild seeks to represent only edi- 
torial and maintenance employees, and 
an NLRB hearing starting Feb. 3 will 
decide whether this is an appropriate 
unit. 

Dinneen is sure to be on hand, for he 
maintains that his employees’ associa- 
tion, which includes all upstairs depart- 
ments, is a proper bargaining unit. He 
hopes for an election soon, to prove his 
claim of majority representation. 

The Boston Globe Employees Asso- 


ciation is described by Dinneen: “ 
dependent union of employees aff 
with neither the A.F.L. nor C.1.0. 
cerning itself solely with the \ 
hours, and working conditions of G 
employees. It devotes itself exclu 
to the welfare of employees of 
paper. It has no outside interes: 
commitments, engages in no crus 
has no political objectives, and will 
no delegates or representatives to 
tional conventions.” Initiation f¢ 
50¢, monthly dues 25¢. 

Last fall, Dinneen did some 5) 

time research on independent uni 
with the notion (later substantiat 
that other Globe workers, gener.|\; 
pleased with the paternalistic manag 
ment, would prefer to be divorced f 
C.1.0. or A.F.L. He found encouragx 
ment in the Greif decision, which 
year overturned an NLRB ruling agains 
an independent union in a men’s cloth 
ing plant in Carroll County, Md. A 
federal court found that the Carrol 
Workers’ Association was not compan, 
dominated, that it had a right to bai 
gain collectively for employees in the 
Greif plant. 
e Borrowing Same Planks—With this 
background, Dinneen borrowed _ the 
basic planks from the framework of two 
successful independent unions in Bos 
ton—the Brotherhood of Boston Edison 
Workers and the Telephone Workers’ 
Union, both of which enjoy satisfactory 
relations with their public utility em 
ployers. 

Dinneen says that the new union 
will not bother itself with the employec 
problems of the other offices along 
Newspaper Row, and that it will not 
“pass resolutions on Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin, or any philosophies of govern 
ment.” “No donations to national 
unions, war chests, and no sympathy 
strikes’ —that was the mainstay of Din- 
neen’s organizational platform. 


Joe Dinneen is head of the newly- 
organized opposition union—the Bos- 
ton Globe Employees’ Association. 
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Turbulent Local 

Allis-Chalmers tieup, _in- 
volving $26,000,000 worth of 
defense work, proves difficult 
for U.S. conciliator. 


“This strike by the bargaining com- 
mittee of the union is in violation of 
our agreement and is causing a stoppage 
of over $26,000,000 of work for the 
national defense now in production in 
our plant.” Such was the comment of 
AllisChalmers management on the 
week's largest and most important labor 
dispute. 

Behind the statement was an alterca 

tion which kept Wisconsin’s largest 
plant, the West Allis works of A-C, 
idle, and more than 7,000 workers job 
less. It involved United Automobilc 
Workers’ Union demands for, among 
other things, a 75¢ minimum hourly 
wage, a 15¢-an-hour blanket increase, 
a closed shop, and a redefinition of 
seniority rights. 
¢A Local’s Stormy Career—U.A.\\ .’s 
Local 248, the Allis-Chalmers local, has 
always been a tough maverick. Engaging 
in 17 work stoppages during the last vear 
while a contract existed earns it some 
kind of a record. Its natural belliger 
ence, personified by Local President 
Harold Christoffel, has been intensified 
by the existence of A.F.L. unions, recog- 
nized by the company, which bargain 
for some of the craftsmen in the West 
Allis plant. ‘The present strike is judged 
to be as much a jurisdictional raid to 
eliminate the A.F.L. as it is a capital 
labor dispute. 
e Hard for Conciliators—Local 2458's 
habit of kicking over the traces makes 
the present stoppage a tough one for 
federal conciliators to handle. ‘The 
union is apparently in no temper to 
take orders or suggestions, either from 
Washington or from U.A.W. National 
President ‘Thomas, who recently cut off 
in its full vigor a strike of more than 
3,000 Chrysler workers at Newcastle, 
Ind. (BW —Jan.25'41,p46). 

Washington, however, anxious about 
the turbines and electrical machinery 
that the company had contracted to 
make for it, was using moral suasion to 
the utmost this week. It had, through 
the Conciliation Service, despatched 
Msgr. Francis J. Haas of Catholic Uni- 
versity as its special representative. 
© Well Qualified for Job—Msgr. Haas’ 
qualifications, as a Catholic priest in a 
situation where many of the workers are 
Catholic, as the former head of the 
Wisconsin Labor Relations Board, and 
as a native Wisconsinite thoroughly 
familiar with West Allis labor history, 
give him a unique advantage in work- 
ing for a settlement. 

Nevertheless, by midweek, even the 
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Monsignor was unable to report any 
progress. With near-by Milwaukee a 
strong A.F'.L. town, the craft unions in 
A-C were expected to find strong sup- 
port in resisting any settlement which 
would eliminate them. Meanwhile, the 
Defense Commission pondered strategy 
that would relieve the company and get 
production going on Army orders. 
Developments elsewhere on the de 
fense-industry labor front this week: 
International Harvester resumed work 
in two Illinois plants that had been 
struck by an independent union. There 
is an agreement to negotiate further. 
Babcock & Wilcox in Bayonne, N. J., 


where a_ three-week | strike 
hourly earnings from a 55e¢ 
minimum, went back into 
of boiler castings for the Nav 
Bethlehem Steel, at whose Johnst 
and Bethlehem plants depart: 
stoppages had slowed down 
ing for Army and Navy 
federal conciliators busy in th 
insistent C.1.0. demands for 
ing conferences 
Crucible Steel and the Ste 
Organizing Committee wer 
discussing terms of a new lab 
ment. 


The Philadelphia Navy Yard wa 


Production pressure 


increases accident 


hazards. Accident hazards increase the need for pro- 


tective equipment. Ample stocks of WILLSON Goggles 


and Respirators for every type of Industrial operation 


are available in your vicinity through the nation-wide 


WILLSON Distributing Organization. Call in 


your 


WILLSON Safety Service Representative or wire us for 


complete information. 


GAS MASKS « HELMETS 
GOGGLES « RESPIRATORS 


~ 
Style WV20 is one & ~ “p, 
of more than 300 « 9" y 
different types of oe 
WILLSON Cog- v 
gles designed for 
every conceivable 
industrial useand 


condition. 
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Turning the “Searchlight’’ on Opportunities 
RATE: 50¢ a word—minimum 
$5.00. Copy for Feb. 15 issue 
| Feb. 6 Replies to bor No. 
c/o Bus. Wk. See Jan. 18 issue 


Jor details. 
PEOPLE 


employment service 

UNDERSIGNED OFFERS a thor- 
organized service of 31 years’ 
reputation which carries on 
preliminary negotiations for 
the higher salary brackets 

is based on an aggressive campaign indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal require- 
ments Moderate retaining fee is pro- 
tected by refund provision. Identity is 
covered and present position protected. 
Send only name and address for details. 
R ’ Bixby, Inc., 282 Delward Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 


me 
* THE 


oughly 
standing and 


positions wanted 
* SALES, FINANCIAL OR 
ING EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
Graduate Mechanical Engineer 
years experience sales executive. 
understanding financial matters, direct 
mail advertising and all insurance prob- 
lems Present connection nearly six years. 
Consider small investment Box 210 
* SOME CHICAGO MANUFACTURER 
(or his agency) would do well to contact 
this industrial advertising man Sound 
technical education and background. Con- 
siderable recent experience with industrial 
advertising that actually sold goods Now 
employed, personable, 36. Box 211 


Age 47. 
Many 
Complete 


positions in | 
The procedure | 


ENGINEER- , 


By Wisconsin law, pickets are re- 
quired to keep moving in line. Last 
week when Local 248 of the C.I.O- 
U.A.W. struck Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., a new technique was used to dis- 
courage workers from defying the 


strike order. “Watchers” were put at 
the plant gates. That worked bette 
than a picket line. Few union plant 
workers passed them. And the union 
had an incontrovertible record of those 
who did—a record on movie film. 


SERVICES 2} 
Special 


patents 


© PATENTS @ 
mun protection 
firm, Registered 


43-year-old Washington 
Patent Attorneys Fees 
moderate Prompt service. 2 advisory 
books——-FREE Box 477-B 

press clipping 
* LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
reads more newspapers and_ periodicals 
than any other bureau in the world. 157 
Chambers St., N. ¥ Phone-BA 7-1779. 
rental—home finding 

* TRANSFERRED EXECUTIVES GUILD 

150 correspondents in strategic cities to 
solve your home left behind or rental 
home-finding problem through our Inter- 
state Realty Clearing House and Home- 
Finding Bureau. Sales, rentals, exchanges. 
Home Office 1171 Washington St., Newton 


P. O., Boston, Mass. 
PRODUCTS 
Wanted 


—to manufacture and sell 


Manufacturer will add, on a 
basis, new products for sale 
department store, chain store or 
advertising specialty and premium field. 
Products should be—patented,——-made of 
metal,——subject to decoration,——-small in 
size,——suitable for large distribution. You 
will be dealing with highly reputable 
company. Do not hesitate to send com- 
plete information to L. D. Kiechel, 239 
Union St., Allentown, Pa. 


°* AAN-! 
royalty 
through 


PROPERTY 
industrial 


* FACTORY BUILDINGS @€4 SITES of- 
fered for sale or rent by local and nation- 
ally known brokers throughout most of the 
industrial areas of the United States are 
listed in the “NICRE” catalog available 
to industrial executives without charge. 
When desired, catalog requests are held in 
confidence National Industrial & Com- 
mercial Realty Exchange, Inc., 401 Broad- 
way New York, N.Y. 

* LARGE FACTORY—power-canal siding- 
heavy tankage—complete distillation unit- 

capital furnished—-want business. Earle 
F. Case. Rochester, N. Y. 

* INDUSTRIAL PLANT FOR SALE— 
Tampa, Fla Complete foundry anc .a- 
chine shop, land, buildings, and equi: ent. 
Now operated by lessee on monthly i 
Write P. O. Box 871, Tampa, Fla. 
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TRADEMARKS — Maxi- | 


basis. | 


scene of a jurisdictional strike involving 
two A.F.L. unions who were fighting 
over structural steel workers. ‘This 
mocked an earlier announcement by 
A.F.L.’s metal trades department (BW 
—Jan.11°41,p27) that there would be 
no A.F.L. strikes in defense plants. 

Alabama Drydock and Shipbuilding 
in Mobile had a strike on its hands, 
over wages. Defense Commission repre- 
sentatives were working for peace. 

Phelps-Dodge copper-fabricating plant 
at Bayway, N. J., had operations cur- 
tailed for two days by a C.1.O. strike 
for an election to determine a bargain- 
ing agency. 


Picket Ban Upheld 


State supreme court of 
Washington affirms the right to 
enjoin when union does not 
represent company employees. 


Dave Beck, Seattle teamster czar and 
general A.F’.L. factotum in the Pacific 
Northwest, started an effort last June 
to take over wholesale food salesmen 
and warehousemen in Seattle, Portland, 
and Los Angeles, and to challenge 
Harry Bridges’ warehouse control in 
San Francisco (BW—Jun.22’40,p26). 

Il‘irst step was an attack on S & W 
Fine Foods, Inc., by the Retail Delivery 
Drivers’ & Salesmen’s Union and afhli- 
ated Beck unions in Seattle with a 
demand that the company fire workers 


who refused to take out a card. Adrian 
Falk, executive manager of S & W, 
asked the Washington Superior Court 
for a permanent injunction restraining 
the unions, which was granted. 

Contention of Beck’s lawyers was 

that all picketing was beyond the te- 
straining power of the state courts 
under the freedom of speech provision 
of the United States Constitution. ‘They 
cited a U. S. Supreme Court decision 
(Thornhill v. Alabama) voiding an Ala- 
bama picketing law. 
e@ Precedent Case—Ihe Beck forces, 
about to file an appeal, discovered that 
another case involving the same issue 
(J. E. Shively and W. W. Frisby \ 
Garage Employees’ Union, Local 4+) 
already was before the state supreme 
court. Each contender in the S & W 
case became associated in the Shively 
case. 

Recently the Washington supreme 
court held that the state courts have a 
right to enjoin picketing where it 1s 
done by a union not represented in the 
company’s personnel, that there was 
nothing in the U. S. Supreme Court 
decision contrary to that stand. 
© Beck Tries Appeal—Despite the gen 
eral view that the Shively decision also 
disposes of the S & W case, Beck's 
attorneys have filed briefs with the state 
supreme court in the wholesale-food 
affair. If the appeal is denied, as 1s 
probable, the union will appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

If Beck should finally knock over S & 
W, several other prominent firms would 
be open to the same attack. 
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ELECTRICAL BARGAINING 


Another major  industry—electrical 
manufacturing—this week felt the pres- 
sure for general wage increases by or- 
ganized labor. The industry's two larg- 
est producers, General Electric and 
Westinghouse, entered conferences at 
the behest of C.1.0.’s United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers, who de 
manded a flat 10¢-an-hour pay boost. 

A total of 100,000 employees of the 
two companies are involved. G. E. al- 
ready has 21 of its plants covered in a 


master agreement with the union, which | 


provides for conference on wage adjust- 
ments on 30 days’ notice. Westing- 
house has been dealing with U.E.R.W. 
under verbal agreements affecting 22 
plants. In addition to its wage demands 
on Westinghouse, the union is pressing 
for a written contract, similar to the 
G. E. agreement, which will blanket the 
22 Westinghouse operations. ‘lhe com- 
pany has countered with an offer to 
negotiate 22 separate contracts. 

The contract that the union sub- 
mitted to Westinghouse incorporates 
terms already in practice under the 
verbal arrangement. It does not include 
a provision for a union shop. 


AIRCRAFT SIGNPOSTS 


Impending developments in the tur 
bulent southern California aircraft pic- 
ture became apparent this week. While 
leading plane-makers were renewing 
under-the-surface attempts to form a 
united front in labor relations, the 
United Auto Workers of C.1.0O. were 
announcing that a hot membership 
drive would be undertaken among Con 
solidated Aircraft Corp.’s 15,000 men. 
Since A.F.L.’s Machinists already hold 
a contract with Consolidated, being 
accredited to represent the hourly-paid 
production workers on the basis of an 
NLRB election two years ago, collision 
appears inevitable. 

Also highlighting the rivalry of C.1.O. 
and A.F.L. was a district convention of 
the A.F.L. Metal Trades Division in 
Long Beach, Calif. Plans were laid for 
a “mobilization of forces in Los Angeles 
to challenge the C.I.O. campaign.” 

Meanwhile, C.1.0.’s designing-engi- 
neer unit has taken the position that 
“technical personnel must receive pay 
higher than that of unskilled or semi- 
skilled labor.” They say that increases 
recently won for 150 workers in the 
template department of Vultee Aircraft 
Co. mark the “first stage.” 

The Ryan Aircraft—-U.A.W. agree- 
ment signed last week (BW —Jan.25’41, 
pl4) provides an hourly minimum of 
55¢ for employees with less than one 
month’s service, increasing to 574¢ at 
the end of the first month and 624¢ 
after four months. Inexperienced men 
will start at the old rate of 50¢, increas- 
ing to 54¢ within 60 days. 
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MILL OPERATION 
IVANHOE FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
PAID US A SPECIFIC PROFITS” 


Note these fine, clear “ribbons of 

light’ — their high illum.nation, 

even distribution and diffusion over 
this large working area 


“50 FOOT CANDLER” CAN PAY YOU 
NEW PRODUCTION PROFITS, TOO! 


It is the first RLM Continuous Fluores 


cam cent Lighting System providing 50 foot 
Bh penne Patton yes pnd candles (or better) of general illumina- 
and automobile fabrics tion. Its “built-in wireway” starts you off 


with installation savings of 30 to 50% 
Increase in weaving efficiency on one your lighting operating and maintenanc: 
type automobile fabric from 81% to costs are reduced — employee efficiency 
84%, with a decrease of 22% in mend-__— increased. “50 Foot CANDLER” actually 
ing costs. works for you! Write Topnay for new 


Bulletin 1C.... 
Increase in weaving efficiency on an- 


other type of auto fabric from 83% to THE MILLER COMPANY 


87.7%, with a decrease of 25% in MERIDEN, CONN. 
mending cscte. Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 


Increase in illumination in many depart- 
ments to 50 foot candles and more, at 


@ surprisingly low increase in cost. Only “50 FOOT CANDLER” can 
give you these lighting benefits 


Increase in mill operatives’ earnings 
through easier, quicker and better pro- Higher illumination at no increase in 
cost. 


duction. 30% to 50% lower installation costs 
, —fixtures contain own wireway 

Easier, faster installation—with use 

of part of lighting system during 

installation. 

Uniform light distribution — floor 

equipment can be moved without 

changing lighting. 

Clean-cut, modern appecrance — no 

gadgets—‘‘best-seeing’’ conditions for 

employee efficiency. 

Simplified maintenance—ecasy-to-clean 

fixtures, reflectors removable without 

disturbing wiring. 

Allowance for future growth—lowest 

possible obsolescence factor. 


RLM Continuous FLUORESCENT LIGHTING SYSTEM 
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The U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce last week presented its National 
Distinguished Service Award for 1940 
to Robert A. Boyer, 31, head of the 
Ford Motor Co.'s research laboratory 


—because of his work on the plastic 
auto body. Boyer (right) received the 
award from Mark Matthews, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce president, 
while Henry Ford looked on. 


PRODUCTION 


Fortified Flour 


Action on standards due 
Reduction in price of 


soon. 
vitamin crystals helps solve 
problem of reaching public. 


Naming 


g the baby usually brings out 


differences of opinion, and the case of 
the millers’ new offspring, fortified flour, 
is no exception. ‘The millers favored 
“Vimin”  (BW—Dec.7’40,p20), — but 
Uncle Sam, according to what the 
millers hear from the FDA, frowns on 
fancy, coined cognomens and will prob- 
ably insist on plain “enriched.” 
@ Concession—At the eleventh hour, be- 
fore filing its final brief on Dec. 17, the 
Millers National Federation committee 
deferred to the nutritionists by adding 
nicotinic acid and iron to thiamin as 
required ingredients in the standard 
which they recommend for the new 
flour. The committee requested that 
riboflavin (B,), calcium, vitamin D, and 
phosphorus be permitted as optional. 
Since promulgation or rejection must 
follow within 60 days, publication of 
new flour standards and definitions is 
expected late in February. Although the 
new regulations do not take effect until 
90 days after promulgation, the indus- 
try will probably swing into production 
as soon as the rules are known. 
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Then the Food & Drug Administra- 

tion Is expected to get to work at once 
on bread standards. 
e Cheaper Vitamins—Cheering news 
came this week from the vitamin price 
front. Quotations from leading manu- 
facturers on vitamin B, (thiamin hydro- 
chloride U.S.P.) offered the microscopic 
crystal jackstraws at 82¢ per gram in 
1-kilo lots as compared with $1 on Oct. 
15. It now ranges from 80¢ per gram 
in 25-kilo lots to $1.07 in 5-gram quan- 
tities. Prices are about half what they 
were a year ago and infinitesimal com- 
pared with the first commercial quota- 
tion, said to have been $700 a gram. 

The reduction bears happily on the 
problem of getting thiamin to those 


who need it most—the deficient-diet, : 


low-income groups. Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
secretary of the Soft Wheat Millers 
Association, an early apostle of vitamins 
in flour, estimates that the minimum- 
wage earner will have to work only 6 
minutes a week regular time, or 4+ min- 
utes overtime (5¢ a week), to supply 
his family’s quota of vitamins in lower- 
grade, fortified flour. If the fortified 
product is made available to reliefers 
under the stamp distribution plan of 
the Surplus Marketing Administiation 
(page 29), the cost will be even less. 
Dr. Russell M. Wilder, member of 
the A.M.A. Council on Foods and pro- 
fessor of medicine at the Mayo Founda- 
tion, hopes that the milling and baking 
industries together will absorb the ap- 


proximately .1¢ per-pound-loaf ext 
cost which emerges from his figuring 
e@ About Face—Only a few months a; 
important millers looked coldly on t 
idea of vitaminizing and mineralizi 
bread, dismissing it as another fad. D 
hards still inveigh against “druggin; 
flour, but the rush of bakers to the vit 
min trail after mid-1940 swept ma 
millers along. So did the British a 
nouncement last summer that all whi: 
flour would be fortified, at public « 
pense (although that program is 1 
in trouble). Finally, scientific findin 
by unimpeachable authorities validat: 
thiamin’s claims. 

e Promotion Problem—Who will edi 
cate the public to demand B, bread 
Teachers of home economics and 1m 
tritionists in public health and socia 
welfare organizations can be counte: 
on. Rumors are heard that the America: 
Legion may push a nutrition project in 
volving bread. M. L. Wilson, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, is said to con 
template an extensive educational pro 
gram in nutrition. 

The Council on Foods of the Ameri 
can Medical Association has gone on rec 
ord as indorsing the restoration to staple 
foods of substances removed in pro 
essing and fortification where public 
health interest demands. But, up to 
two years ago, the council strongly op 
posed making bread or any food a vita 
min carrier, protesting it as medication 
and a large part of the medical profes 
sion probably still takes that stand, 
according to Dr. Wilder. 

The U.S. Army is expected eventu 
ally to constitute a big market for the 
new flour but not in the experimental 
period. The Subsistence Division of the 
Quartermaster Corps is pretty well satis 
fied that present rations are complete 
in nutritive elements and will not pay 
40-—50¢ bbl. premium while the FDA 
is lenient with enforcement of per 
centages nor until procurement prob 
lems are completely solved. 


NEW MAGNESIUM PLANT 


Henry Kaiser, president of the Per 
manente Corp. of Oakland, Calif., an- 
nounced in Washington last week plans 
for a $12,000,000 magnesium reduction 
plant, to be built about 50 miles south 
of San Francisco. Metallic magnesium 
will be manufactured for use in air 
craft construction. 

Although publicity-shy, Kaiser let it 
be known that his projected magnesium 
plant will use the “Hansgirg’’ electric 
furnace reduction process and that he 
expects to produce about 12,000 tons 
annually, twice as much as domestic 
1940 production and six times the 1938 
output. If the new plant achieves this 
production, it will about equal total 
present output of Dow Chemical, only 
commercial producer of magnesium in 


this country (BW —Sep.21’40,p20). 
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Bread of Grass 


People eat it, and pay 3¢ 
extra a loaf, tests in Duluth 
prove. Ads now stress vitamins 
instead of greenness. 


Prosperous Americans now eat grass | 


_in the form of bread—and pay 3¢ extra 
a loaf for the privilege. 

Proof of the experiment was obtained 
in Duluth, said to be the worst baker's 
bread market in the U.S. because so 
many women follow old-country tradi 
tion and bake their own. ‘That's why 
the town was picked for the first real 
test of Meadow-kist bread, which con 
tains powdered cereal grasses (BW —Jun. 
$'40,p26). This bread is said to embody 
virtually every known vitamin except D, 
with possibly a whole alphabet of those 
yet undiscovered in its grass-juice factor 
e Still Going Strong—Zinsmaster Bak 


ing Co, put the emerald-colored loaf on | 
the market in October, later reported | 


that first-week sales were the best eve 
recorded by the firm for any new prod 
uct. And, according to the company’s 
most recent announcements, this bread 
is still going strong. 

The first advertising played up the 
loaf’s greenness as Nature's own lifc 
element, and the newspapers even hiad 
to send away for the right shade of ink 


The Greatest Nutritional News of The Cens:: 


skhiet Aves/ 


Aah frome Mritbee Mines “oe ive mene 


But customers didn’t relish the lawn 
nibbling implication, and so the word 
“green” is out, and the ads now talk 
only of vitamins. 

¢ Drug-Store Item, ‘T'oo—The powder, 


also called Meadow-kist, is made by | 
Doughboy Mills, Inc., New Richmond, | 


Wis. The manufacturer packages it as a 
drug-store item, too, and incorporates it 


in poultry feeds. The bread was first of- | 
fered in New Richmond (pop. 2,388), | 


where it went like wildfire. 
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| DoAll svzps ur 
PRODUCTION 


At 


the Ingersoll 


Machine 


Milling 


Company, Rockford, Ill., discs for 


bearing retainers are made from 3140 


flat steel on a DoAll in 30 minutes 


each. Outside diameter is 12”, inside 


9”. A DoAll automatic circle 


% cutting attachment is used. 


Other special parts made on 
the DoAll by 


Ingersoll in 


clude a target gauge in 15 minutes 


2 rocker arms in 12 minutes. 


head 


stops in 1 hour each. 


ay 


INDISPENSABLE 
IN DEFENSE WORK 


The DoAll is the rugged machine tool that 
effects such sensational savings in time, labor 


and material. Takes the place of lathe work, 
milling and shaping in thousands of plants. 
Now used in 30 countries for cutting every 
automobile factories, 
aeroplane 


kind of metal in 
arsenals, ship yards, 
machine piants, etc. 


Let us send a factory trained man to your plant to 


CONTINENTAL 
BAND FILER 


Does continuous fi 
which means faster 

ter, smoother work 
all materials from tougt 
plants, est high-carbon steel 
soft brass, wood 
Your choice of 12 s 

of file bands, ™% 

and 4” wide; flat 

or half round 


show you what a DoAIll can save on your own work. 


FREE—Literature and Handbook on 
Contour Machining, 158 
pages of valuable metal 
working helps. Write for 


copy. 


1328 S. Washington Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


DO ALL GRINDER 


A super precision 
surface grinder—a 
real production 
tool. Less vibra- 
tion because motor 
is built right on 
ball-bearing spin- 
dle. Work table 
has exceptionally 
large bearing sur- 
face. Hydraulic 
table travel is in- 
finitely variable, 
up to 50 f.p.m. 
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FIGHTING BANTAMS 


Midget cars, spot- 
lighted by the news of desert fighting 
in Africa, are rolling out of the Ameri- 
can Bantam Car plant at Butler, Pa., 


reconnaissance 


to join the U. S. Army. Bantam 
started engineering on these cars last 
summer, got the first defense con- 
tract for them, and is now tooling up 
to produce 1,500. Ford is likewise at 
work on the armored babies. 


New Buick Line 


Models that will give 


closer competition with sixes 
and lower-priced eights are in- 
troduced at midseason. 


Buick Division of General Motors 
raises the curtain today—Feb. l—on a 
line of shorter-wheelbase cars, calculated 
to give Buick dealers opportunity to 
move into closer competition with sixes 
and lower-priced eights. Four models in 
Buick’s Series 40(A) have 118-in. wheel- 
base instead of 121-in. Delivered prices 
at Flint, Mich., are $20—$31 under cor- 
responding models in the Series 40 
Special line. 

Introduction of these new models at 
midseason affords an opportunity for 
the Buick organization to ascertain their 
place in the sales picture in advance of 
the 1942 season. Production schedules 
are not likely to be boosted appreciably 
for the balance of the 1941 model run. 
Original estimates were 335,000 units 
(with foreknowledge of the new line). 
Buick sales have been running 274% 
ahead of last year with the result that 
the latest forecast is 350,000 units. 

@ Parking Appeal—The shorter wheel- 
base and a 6-in. reduction in over-all 
length of the new body are expected to 
appeal to persons who have parking 
difficulties or close-quarter garages. 
There has been no cheapening of the 
models. Uhree inches were cut from 
the wheelbase by shortening the frame 
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and the propeller shaft. Engine, frame, 
and chassis details remain identical with 
the Special. ‘The same is true of front- 
end styling and much exterior-trim de- 
tail. ‘The body follows the Series 50 
Super line in styling, provides leg room 
almost identical with the Series 40. 

Instrument panel, upholstery, and 
seats are also of the Series 40 quality. 
Road weight has been cut only 150 Ib. 
@ Merchandising Expectations—By mov- 
ing into closer competition with lower- 
priced cars, Buick has reason to expect 
that its dealers will garner more sales 
on the business upswing. On a down- 
swing, the reasoning is that the new 
models would by the same token retain 
greater proportionate pocket-book ap- 
Deal. 

While Buick did not say so directly, 
the impression was gained that these 
new cars will be advanced only slightly 
in price, or perhaps not at all, during 
the 1942 season. It is believed inevi- 
table that the other five lines will be 
advanced next fall, or perhaps sooner, to 
compensate for increases in costs of 
materials and labor. 

Meanwhile, designing of new models 
progresses in other G.M. divisions. 
Pontiac introduces on Tuesday the 
Metropolitan Torpedo four-door, four- 
window sedan on a 119-in. wheelbase 
as an addition to the DeLuxe series. 
Body styling is similar to the custom 
Torpedo and looks like the body that is 
on the new Buick. Chevrolet is likely 
to have the same body in mid-March, 
and Oldsmobile may follow suit  al- 
though no definite word can be obtained 
this week. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Radio Alarm 


Utilizing electronic principles sinj. 
lar to those which light show wip. 
dows and exhibits automatically at the 
approach of an onlooker, Can bell 
‘Teletector Corp. of Penna., 192() Lip. 
coln-Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia, .. in. 
stalling the new Campbell Radio A\arm 
for the protection of entire industria] 
plants, estates, homes, special areas, or 
specific objects. When an_ intruder 
comes within range, and before he has 
a chance to touch anything, his body 
capacity is detected by an invisible radio 
field, and an alarm goes off with or 
without the intruder’s knowledg< 


Radial Heater 


High on the wall of the Island Farm 
Creamery is the first new McQuay Ra- 


dial Type Unit Heater, built by Mec- 
Quay, Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. E., 
Minneapolis. Features include a curved 
steam-heating element combined with 
an inbuilt electric. fan to project heat 
throughout a large semi-circle. Units 
come in 22 capacities from 41,690 to 
476,000 B.t.u. per hour. 


Plastic Pen Filler 


The familiar quill in the cork of a 
bottle of Higgins American Drawing 
Ink is being replaced with a new Plas- 
tic Pen Filler which fills drawing pens 
with greater ease and speed. It is 
molded out of clear Bakelite Polysty- 
rene for Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 
Ninth St., Brooklyn. 


Fog for Fire 


When fine streams of water impinge 
on one another under pressure, they 
produce a fine mist or fog which is effec- 
tive in extinguishing many types of fires. 
On this principle, Rockwood Sprinkler 
Co., 38 Harlow St., Worcester, Mass., 
has now developed the Rockwood 
WaterFog Fire Protection System to in- 
clude both portable and fixed units. 
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13. ee “We're hitting our 


Costing only 50% more than a sin- 
Je-edge saw, the new Double-Life Blu- 


Ril Hack Saw Blade has two edges cal 3c kL ed U le oO n th a rn ose eee 


culated to give 100% extra production 


imi thanks to the architect 


Win- 


nal using INSULUX Glass Block” 


Lin- 
in- 
\larm 
lustrial 


kds, OF 


itruder 
he has 
ody HAS ! 
> radio ue "4 
ith or ; ' art 9 an 
. To avoid possible drag, Millers Falls RD 
’ Co., Greenfield, Mass., makes it with “aba 4 
the teeth of the first edge fractionally a> ghee 
wider than those of the second. et ee = 
Farm .. : iW . 
iy Ra- Self-Threading Needle < $e 
Even a blind person can thread the 4 


E.Z.1. Self-Threading Sewing Machine 
Needle, manufactured on patented ma- 
chinery by E.Z.1. Needle Co., 26 Cus- 
tom House St., Providence, R. I. It has 
a patented split shank which guides the | 
thread into the eye, but does not inter- | 
fere with machine operation. 


Enamel Polish 


When stains, dirt, and grease be- 
grime the white enameled surfaces of 


refrigerators, ranges, and other appl: — INSULUX SPEEDS ERECTION — STEPS UP EFFICIENCY 


ances, you might try Du Pont Refriger- 
} g , g 


ator Polish. = is ony, egg E.l. Ina hurry to build or modernize? More, Insulux has high insulatior 

Me- du “i de os & Co, mung | Plan, then, on using the speed-up _ value that cuts heating and air-con 

> Ey ton, ag not only to clean and restore building material—Insulux Glass ditioning costs. Insulux maintains 
arved synthetic finishes of the Dulux type, | Block. ocivac a : ee 1: 
but to deposit a protective wax film. a se eee 

a “ 4 1. YOU GET IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. Insulux nates dust and air infiltration. And 


| Glass Block are available in any 
Units Pedettes | quantity at once, from distributors 


1) to i inci i 
Inexpensive protection against wet am ane. pemmeiges city. 
feet is promised by Pedettes. ‘They are 2. QUICK ERECTION. Insulux Glass 
’ : Block are installed quickly, easily, ; 
by bricklayers. No painting or “fine Will show you 
ishing up” needed—just cleaning. where you can 


needing no painting, Insulux panel: 
cost almost nothing for maint 
nance. 


Your architect or engineer 


the ® Insulux Glass Block also help you use Insulux Glass 
te speed up after the plant starts opera- —_ Block profitably. 
pens ; tion. Wall panels of Insulux give Ounes- tines 
t is more efficient light—well diffused, GI C 

are directed deeper into the interior — eR Bede 
27] d an aid to sight that lets workers do —_—‘Insulux Division, 


their best. Toledo, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU INSULUX FACTS 


,* *2a : | OWENSILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
inge - ; Insulux Division, 1 2th Fl., Ohio Bidg., Toledo, O} 
they ‘ | : Gentlemen: Please send, without obligation 
ffe : 4 | information on insulux Glass Block. 
-1Tec- | 
fires. thin, pliable, waterproof slippers to be eg KER 
| 


oa worn inside boots and shoes. Protex 

ass., Products Co., 61 Bishop St., Jersey | Address— 

vood City, makes them out of transparent THERE ARE PLACES IN EVERY | 

whest Goodyear Pliofilm. BUILDING THAT NEED INSULUX ! Ci State 


. 
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FINANCE 


A Nice Showing 


Despite taxes, earnings of 
1940 tell story that, even when 
viewed conservatively, holds 
cheer for stockholders. 


Higher federal taxes notwithstanding, 
the 1940 earnings statement for Ameri- 
can industry makes a pretty nice show- 
ing. Judged on the basis of the first 
dozen companies to report net for the 
year in excess of $5,000,000, results 
ranged all the way from slightly de- 
creased net income to gains running to 
nearly 200%. 

Net income of these 12 companies, 
after all charges including interest, de- 
preciation, and federal taxes, for 1939 
and 1940 compare as follows: 


1940 1939 

$6,219,000 $5,028,000 
9,310,074 4,485,972 
7,839,117 6,004,890 
5,807,770 5,324,992 
10,277,029" 3,188,944 
5,339,160 4,963,870 
20,339,241 20,705,549 
21,113,507 10,671,343 
25,548,424 25,645,455 
102,181,321" 41,119,934 
13,854,365 


Atlantic Refining 
Bendix Aviation 
Caterpillar Tractor. ... 
Hercules Powder 
Jones & Laughlin. ... 
Kress, S. H. & Co.... 
Liggett & Myers 
Republic Steel 
Reynolds Tobacco.... 
U. S. Steel 
Westinghouse Electric. 18,985,425 
Youngstown Sheet & 


10,815,468 5,004,484 


»—Preliminary. 


@ Weighted with Steel—This ——, of 
course, is heavily weighted with the 
earnings of steel companies. Moreover, 
it would be improper to compute the 
average percentage gain for the dozen 
companies because the size of United 
States Steel Corp.’s net income for both 
1939 and 1940 would distort the result. 

Also, it should be borne in mind that 
improvement between the years 1939 
and 1940 cannot be taken as the rate of 
growth in earnings for two reasons: 
(1) It seems almost certain that in- 
creased federal taxation will retard the 
improvement in net income, and (2) the 
first three quarters of 1939 were not es- 
pecially good whereas 1940 was an active 
year from start to finish so that 1941 
can scarcely show as large gains for most 
companies as did 1940. 

But, even though last year’s earnings 
must be appraised conservatively from 
an investment point of view, there is 
still plenty for the stockholder to shout 
about. Take, for example, the two steel 
company reports that came out late 
Tuesday afternoon. 

J & L, for Instance—Jones & Laugh- 
lin, whose adversities of the last decade 
have resulted in preferred-dividend ar- 
rearages piling up to the tune of $45 a 
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share, came through with net income 
for the fourth quarter (after allowing 
for all charges and quarterly dividend 
requirements on the preferred) equal to 
$5.23 a share on the common. In the 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1940, per share 
earnings on the common were $3.35, 
and in the final three months of 1939 
they were $3.26. For the full year, J & 
L’s earnings, after allowance for one 
year’s preferred dividend requirements, 
amounted to $10.70 a common share 
against $5.43 in 1939. 

United States Steel’s fourth quarter 
earnings, after plowing away nearly 
$7,000,000 for the pension fund for 
employees who retired during 1940, 


were $3.04 a share on the common. Ve 
for the quarter would have been 1\-rly 
$40,000,000 except for the pension ‘ng 
deduction, and such a figure would |iaye 
topped any three-month period «ince 
1929. 

@ Big Steel’s Performance—For the fy|] 
year, Big Steel operated at 77.3°> of 
capacity, and in the last quarter of |949 
the rate was 93.3%. The year’s «am- 
ings, after payment of preferred diy. 
dends, were equivalent to $8.84 a share 
on the common compared with §|.§3 
in 1939. This improvement in earnings 
available on the junior shares led the 
board of directors to declare another 
dividend of $1 a share, the fourth such 
payment authorized in a little less than 
a year. U. S. Steel, despite enlarged ex- 
penditures to increase capacity and im- 
prove the properties, boosted its net 
current assets by a bit over $40,000,000, 


THE MARKETS 


British Sales and Prices 


When investment bankers have a 
block of stock for sale, they go out and 
drum up investment demand. When 
shares are offered for sale on the listed 
markets, the exchanges have, by and 
large, to wait for buyers to come in 
uninvited. 

This fundamental difference between 
the unlisted and listed markets is so 
axiomatic that it merits little discussion 
but for the fact that it has suddenly 
become a dominant force in today’s 
securities markets. Almost every day 
we see large blocks of listed stocks of- 
fered for sale in-the unlisted markets. 
These represent, in the main, liquida- 
tion of British holdings in order to se- 
cure dollar credits, and in some part 
marketings of estate investments. 

When England recently began to by- 
pass the snd exchanges with large off- 
the-board offerings, superficial analysts 
jumped to the conclusion that there 
would be a consequent lightening of 
pressure on the listed markets. In other 
words, there was a disposition to believe 
that off-the-board sales should be less 
bearish than the previous British 
method of dribbling shares onto the 
market whenever prices appeared able 
to take it. 

A little study will reveal that this 
has not been the case. To start with, 
investors have not been hungry for 
stocks over recent months despite good 
earnings and attractive yields. If you go 
out after the close of the stock ex- 
changes and sop up fairly juicy slices 
of this limited demand by the applica- 
tion of intensive salesmanship, you can 
expect that buying interest on the listed 
markets will be reduced correspond- 
ingly. Furthermore, you can expect some 
of the “after 3 o'clock” stock to trickle 


back for sale on the exchanges. 

Results seem pretty clear. Off-the- 
Board offerings have been taken quickly, 
if not actually snapped up—without the 
inducement of bargain prices, as sales 
have been conducted on the basis of 
exchange closing. In contrast, trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange has 
been at an extremely low level and price 
averages of industrial stocks on Wednes- 
day dipped to the lowest point since 
last August. Moreover, Wednesday's 
relatively sharp drop in stock prices was 
precipitated by sales of only 600,000 
shares on the Big Board. Had not buy- 
ing interest been at extraordinarily low 
ebb, such volume of selling would 
hardly have been expected to cause 
much of a decline in prices. 

The whole blame for the desultory 
state of the listed markets cannot, of 
course, be laid to off-the-Board sales. 
There is always to be considered the 
fact that the Street fears the United 
States is headed for war. Then, too, the 
outlook for corporate profits is ob- 
scured by tax uncertainties, the pros- 
pect of higher labor costs and sporadic 
strikes, and the chance of smaller mar- 
gins due to rising raw materials squeez- 
ing up toward more or less regulated 
prices on finished goods. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
50 Industrial 
20 Railroad ...... 
20 Utility 
Bonds 
20 Industrial 
20 Railroad ... 
OD TE: wsnicees 
U. S. Government. 


100.6 103.3 116.9 
29.8 28.9 30.6 
54.5 54.3 69.7 


101.1 
30.0 
$4.7 


90.3 87.2 
62.2 $7.5 
100.7 101.4 
111.7 107.0 


90.5 
65.4 
101.3 
109.9 


90.5 
64.5 
101.3 
109.8 


except for govern- 
ederal Reserve 


Data: Standard Statistics 
ment bonds which are from the 
Bank of New York. 
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Silver Fallacy 


Uncle Sam buys and buys 
in trying to establish 1-3 ratio 
with gold, but the yellow metal 
hoard simply grows too fast. 


Every year the United States gets 
farther away from the goal of the Silver 
Purchase Act of 1934. That law said 
that “one-fourth of the total monetary 
yalue of the gold and silver stocks shall 
be in silver.” Ever since it went into 
the statute books in June of 1934, the 
Treasury has been buying silver from 
all comers at varying prices and then 
marking it up to $1.29 an oz. on Uncle 
Sam’s books. 

Yet the program just doesn’t get any- 
where, pod | for a very simple reason. 
Applying the 1-3 ratio, we simply are 
buying gold at a considerably greater 
rate than we are buying silver. 

During 1940 the Treasury bought 
about $265,000,000 worth of silver 
(@$1.29 an oz.), the smallest yearly 
total since the buying program was 
launched. This brought total holdings 
up to nearly $4,050,000,000. 

Gold holdings were $17,090,000,000 

at the end of 1939. During 1940 these 
jumped by more than $4,300,000,000 
to a total of almost exactly $22,000,000,- 
000. Add the gold and silver stocks of 
the Treasury at the close of 1940 and 
their book value comes to $26,050,- 
000,000. 
e Ratio Dips to 154%—And what is 
happening to the 1-3 ratio of gold to 
silver? Well, at the end of 1938 silver 
made up 19% of the monetary value of 
gold and silver. By the end of 1939 the 
percentage was down to a level a bit 
below 18%. During 1940 it dropped 
further to approximately 15.5%. As 
things stand, the Treasury would have 
to buy nearly 2,550,000,000 oz. of silver 
and mark it up to its statutory value of 
roughly $3,290,000,000 to accomplish 
the aims of the Silver Purchase Act. 
And, while buying all this additional 
silver, purchases of gold would have to 
be shut off entirely. 

The practical ranger of acquir- 
ing all the silver needed to bring about 
1-3 ratio of silver to gold is one of the 
arguments most frequently raised against 
continuation of the program. However, 
there is another argument which appears 
even more cogent to most authorities on 
fiscal affairs, and this involves the infla- 
tionary possibilities in the silver pur- 
chases. 

* Bookkeeping Profit—If Uncle Sam 
goes on buying foreign silver at 35¢ an 
oz. and taking it into the asset side of 
the Treasury balance sheet at $1.29, 
there is being added at the stroke of the 
pen a value of 94¢ an oz. And this re- 
valued silver can be used as backing for 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


3,018,639 Shares* 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 


(A Maine Corporation) 
Common Stock 
($7 Par Value) 
@ Issued and outstanding and owned by Swift & Company 


Price $67% Per Share 


To facilitate the offering, transactions intended to stabilize the price of the Common 
Stock of the Company on the New York, Chicago and San Francisco Stock 
Exchanges have been, and may hereafter be, effected. This statement is not 
an assurance that the price of the above security will continue to be sta- 
bilized or that the stabilizing may not be discontinued at any time. 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is 
circulated from only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers and are offering 
these securities in compliance with the securities law in such state. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Incorporated 
Dean Witter & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Incorporated 


Hornblower & Weeks Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
January 29, 1941 


Lehman Brothers 


Incorporated 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no cir- 

cumstances to be construed as_an offering of these Bonds for sale or as a 

solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Bonds. The offering is made only 
by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 
$12,000,000 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 
First Mortgage and First Lien 3% Bonds, Series B 


To be dated November 1, 1940 To be due November 1, 1960 


OFFERING PRICE 102% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from 
only such dealers participating in this issue as may legally 
offer these Bonds under the securities laws of such State. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, January 30, 1941, 
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paper currency at its full statutory value. 

Handy & Harmon, bullion dealers, 
estimate that 1940 production of the 
white metal amounted to a record total 
of 278,000,000 oz. of which the United 
States mined some 66,000,000 oz. and 
the rest of the world 212,000,000. As 
long as the United States Treasury is 
the only important buyer, the world 
price is the one set by Sec. Morgenthau, 
and this for more than a year has been 
35¢ an oz. 

With inflation generally feared, this 
prospect of the United States’ absorbing 
continually most of the world’s silver 
and taking the fictitious profit repre- 
sented by seigniorage provides consider- 
able grounds for concern. ‘That is why 
the Federal Reserve System’s recently 
advocated program to control inflation 
asked for discontinuation of purchases 
of foreign silver by the government 
(BW—Jan.11°41,p46). 


PROFITS IN MANGANESE 


It has taken a good while for Freeport 
Sulphur to build up Cuban-American 
Manganese Corp. (in which Freeport 
has about a 90% stock ownership) into 
the position of a substantial earner (BW 
—Aug.24'40,p46). After almost uninter- 
rupted deficits from 1932 through 1938, 
the company earned $716,865 in 1939. 
The preliminary statement for 1940, 
now at hand, shows a further gain to 
$1,062,800. Its share in net income of 
the manganese properties, amounting 
to $956,852, brought Freeport’s 1940 
intome to $3,033,472. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Refugee Capital 


Much of it finds way into 
Latin America. Fear of rigid 
exchange control brings rush 
of currency to United States. 


Refugee capital from Europe is be- 
ginning to show up in Latin America. 

Brazilian officials a few weeks ago an- 
nounced that more than $25,000,000 in 
flight from Europe had entered the 
country since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war. Some of it came from the 
countries of southeastern Europe, but 
much of it is from Holland, Belgium, 
or France—countries which had foreign 
exchange controls almost up to the 
time German troops started the blitz- 
krieg. 
e Argentina and Mexico—The Argen- 
tine probably has received at least as 
much of an influx as Brazil, for Buenos 
Aires is both a social and business at- 
traction for refugees from such finan- 
cial or industrial centers as Vienna, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Paris. 

Best guess in Wall Street is that 
Mexico, despite the recent radical at- 
tacks on capital by the Cardenas regime, 
has received the next largest share of 
the golden flood. 
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Bankers especially call attention to 

the fact that in recent weeks un isually 
large shipments of United States yy. 
rency have been arriving in New Yor 
from Mexico and the Far East. These 
shipments are being rushed into the 
country in the fear that the United 
States, in its new efforts to prevent 
Berlin from cashing in on hoarded funds 
which may have fallen into its hands 
in recently occupied territory, will sud- 
denly impose a rigid control over all 
exchange coming into the country, 
similar to the one imposed by the 
British at the outbreak of the war. 
@ $100,000 Package—One New York 
bank only two wecks ago received a 
package of $100,000 in United States 
bills which had apparently been hoarded 
abroad and brought to Mexico by some 
refugee. 

Brazil has been especially aware of 

the influx of refugee funds because they 
have already been invested in numerous 
industries. One of the largest of the 
new projects is a great tannery which 
has just been established by Belgians 
who fled ahead of the Nazi invasion. 
Though compelled to leave behind a 
big factory and well-established bus. 
ness, they had sufficient capital de- 
posited outside Europe to embark on 
the new venture in Brazi) from which 
they hope to supply both a local market 
and old customers of long-standing in 
the United States. 
e Doing Business in Rio—Another Bel- 
gian refugee, from Antwerp, has just 
reestablished himself in the diamond- 
cutting business in Rio de Janeiro, and 
a long-established _Belgian-controlled 
iron works in the Brazilian capital is 
being expanded now with capital 
brought from Belgium shortly before 
the invasion. 

Both Buenos Aires and Rio de Ja- 
neiro attribute a part of their recent 
real estate activity to buying by refu- 
gees. Mexico has had the same expeti- 
ence. In all three countries, this form 
of investment has been necessitated by 
the lack of any large security market. 
e Rumor of Freezing—It was the revival 
a week ago of the rumor that Washing- 
ton contemplated the freezing of all 
foreign holdings in the United States 
which stirred new interest in the ref- 
ugee capital question. Because the 
United States immediately froze all 
holdings in this country belonging to 
nationals of countries occupied by Ber- 
lin, any refugee funds which might have 
been on deposit in New York banks 
could be released only after permission 
in individual cases had been secured 
from Washington. 

Another aspect of the foreign fund 
situation in the United States which 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Dean G. Acheson, former Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, was last week 
nominated Assistant Secretary of 
State by President Roosevelt. He re- 
places Henry Grady, who resigned re- 
cently (BW—Jan.11’41,p16). 


opinion is running ahead of the govern- 
ment on financial matters, and_ this 
opinion is backed by financial experts 
who agree that something must be done 
about the growing gap between govern- 
ment income—including revenues, loans, 
and liquidation of foreign assets—and 
expenditures. 

@ Debt Rises—Britain’s present expendi- 
tures are estimated at more than £70,- 
000,000 a week, while revenue from 
taxation is currently bringing in less 
than £25,000,000 weekly. Out of the 
difference of some £50,000,000 only 
about £25,000,000 is being covered by 
borrowing from visible savings. An- 
other £10-15,000,000 a week is real- 
ized by borrowing from the various 
Dominion governments and by the sale 
of securities in the United States and 
Canada. 

This leaves expenditures of not less 
than £10,000,000 a week which must 
be financed by borrowing newly created 
money from the banks. Some £250,- 
000,000 has been raised in this way 
since the system was instituted in July, 
and the country is building up a post- 
war interest bill at the rate of £50,000,- 
000 a vear, which represents a serious 


potential threat to economic rehabili- | 


tation later on. 


@ Proposed Changes—Suggestions _ in- 


clude imposition of a temporary capital | 
tax on large individual fortunes, exten- | 
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is attracting considerable interest among 
bankers is the question of dividend and 
profit transfers to Berlin on German 
investments in American businesses. 

e German Investors—American bankers 
in Berlin, working with German author- 
ities, placed these German investments 
in United States businesses in 1939 at 
$476,000,000. Against this are similar 
American investments in Germany of 
$714,000,000 on which almost no roy- 
alty, profits, or dividend payments have 
been allowed since 1931. 

Demand of a growing United States 
group now is that all payments due 
German investors be paid into a fund 
in Washington from which at least the 
amounts due Americans from Germany 
would be drawn before the balance is 
transferred abroad. 


Flabby Exchequer 


Gap between income and 
outgo brings cry for new British 
financial program for war and 
reconstruction. 

LONDON-Increased pressure is 
being put on the government for a far- 
reaching financial program to carry the 


country not only through the war, but 
through post-war reconstruction. Public 
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Answers to 
“after-the-war’ 
questions 


Why would British victory not mean an 
end to our troubles? 

What social and political tendencies af- 
fecting every American will be evident 
after the war? 

In what ways ill our standard of living 
be affected ? 

Could American industry compete with 
a Hitler-dominated Europe ? 

What will become of the durable goods 
industries after the war? 
What policies endorsed by 

businessmen contributed to 


break of World War II? 


American 
the out- 


Get help in understanding 
the position of the United 
States in the new set-t] 
of nations emerging from 
the present war, trom 
this new book Not an 
forecast but a 
brass-tacks, hard-facts, 
thoroughly practical diag- 
nosis and prescription. 
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opinion” on vital questions now troubling 
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nesses, the authors have foreseen the neces- 
sity of recognizing the impact of foreign 
events on domestic developments. In_ this 
book they present a background of facts and 
an analysis of the challenge arising out of 
them and of the means of meeting it. 
What, precisely, are we arming against? 
Will we be safe if we are strong? If we 
cannot get away from the world, what can 
we do to improve it and our own position 
in it? In short, what is our responsibility, 
how can we carry it out, and what will be 
the results? Be sure to see this stimulating, 
suggestive discussion of these broad problems 
the conclusions as to the possibilities for 
American business in a changing world. 
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sion of income taxes to a wider class of 
wage-carners, and revision of the pres- 
ent Excess Profits Tax from 100% to 
90% to permit a portion of excess profits 
to go into compulsory savings in order 
to create reserves for post-war uses and 
government borrowing. 

The levying of a  small-percentage 

capital tax on individual fortunes would 
vicld an estimated £400,000,000 a year. 
Ihe tax would be payable in securities, 
to minimize difficulties of collection, 
and revenues so accruing would be held 
by the Treasury as a sinking fund 
against the rising national debt. Revi 
sion of the Excess Profits ‘Tax would 
be accompanied by a reimposition of 
the Dividend Limitation Bill, to make 
certain that incomes from excess profits 
were saved and made available for gov 
ernment borrowing. 
@ Broadened Tax Base—Most impor- 
tant proposal being put forth, from the 
standpoint of revenue, is for increased 
income taxes in the middle and lower 
brackets, but increases in these brackets 
will probably not be put through until 
results of the changes effected by the 
July, 1940, budget can be ascertained. 
Most fundamental change made in the 
July budget was the provision for de- 
duction by employers, out of current 
wages and salaries, of employees’ in- 
come taxes. 

The July budget also extended the 
income tax downward to include un- 
skilled workers earning £125 annually 
(if single) and £225 (if married) and an 
estimated 5,000,000 who never before 
paid an income tax will do so during the 


1940-41 budget period. 


Inflation Denied 


Reichsbank officer 
runaway is impossible under 
Nazi price and money controls. 
Savings deposits increase. 


says 


BERLIN—Recurring rumors of cur- 
rency inflation threatening the German 
financial set-up were characterized as 
nonsense in an address delivered : last 


_ week in Dusseldorf by Kurt Lange, vice- 


president of the Reichsbank. Lange 
said that runaway inflation was impos- 
sible under the strict price and mone- 
tary controls available to the govern- 
ment, and attributed the sharp increase 
of currency in circulation since August, 
1939, to the introduction of Reichs- 
mark currency into the incorporated 
Polish provinces and Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and to the fact that the armed 
forces keep large cash reserves to meet 
current payments. 

e Buying Power vs. Taxes—Government 
circles reflect increasing optimism re- 
garding the economic and financial con- 
duct of the war to date, in spite of the 


TO THE EAST 


Lauchlin Currie, one of President 
Roosevelt's administrative assistants. 
left by clipper this week for Chung 
king, “to secure first-hand information 
on the general economic situation in 
China”—and undoubtedly, to help 
the Chiang Kai-shek government find 
the best way to utilize the $100,000, 
000 U.S. loan made to China to offset 
Japanese attempts to break the value 


of the Chungking dollar. 


growing disproportion between curiency 
in circulation and the drastically te- 
duced supplies of available food and 
consumers goods. Although this situa- 
tion is potentially, if not actually, infla- 
tionary, government spokesmen point 
out that much of the excess buying 
power is sterilized by heavy taxation 
which is enabling the Reich to meet 
one-half of current war expenditures, 
and by the extraordinary growth of sav- 
ings deposits since the outbreak of war 
An estimated 8,500,000,000 marks have 
been added to savings deposits since 
September, 1939—a rise of 30% in 16 
months. Banks must invest all excess 
liquid funds in government securities 

e Transportation Problems—Severe win- 
ter weather, which resulted in carly 
freezing of the Danube, has raised rail- 
way transportation problems like those 
of last year. In spite of intense efforts 
during summer and fall to accumulate 
coal reserves in large cities, acute short 
ages are being experienced. Difficulties 
are accentuated by the necessity of mov- 
ing food and other supplies from south- 
eastern Europe to occupied territories in 
western and northern Europe. 
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Busy Week 


It was an eventful week for: 
e The U.S. Maritime Commission—It 
found a practical as well as a patriotic 
use for bananas. Launching a new cargo 
ship at its yards in Beaumont, Texas, 
the commission soberly announced in 
an advance press release: ““The objective 
of a launching is for the vessel to slide 


romptly from dry land into deep water. | 


or this purpose, juicy bananas have 
been found an efficient substitute 
for launching grease. Seven thousand 

unds of bananas will be used in this, 
the first banana-peel launching of a ship 
of this magnitude. Until now the fruit 
has been the downfall only of tugs and 
smaller craft at this yard. However, by 
increasing consumption of this impor- 
tant Central American export, it is ex 
pected to contribute to hemisphere 
solidarity.” 


e Leroy C. Bishop of Los Angeles—He | 


suddenly realized that girls would have 
to take the places of men in industry 
under war-time conditions. However, 


when he decided to be prepared, and 
advertised for some female attendants 
for his gas station, he had a full-fledged 
beauty contest on his hands. He hired a 
few of the girls and his business in 
creased right away. No wonder—if this 


picture is any indication of how the 
new employees go about servicing a cus- 
tomer’s car. 

¢ Insurance Agents—They started to do 
a landoffice business with men called 
into military service. You see, there’s a 
government act, designed to prevent the 
lapsing of insurance policies of men who 
are called for service. This act guaran- 
tees premiums on private policies from 
the time a man’s called up until a year 
after his discharge. It applies to policies 
up to $5,000 and provides that at least 
one premium must have been paid by 
the insured, at least 30 days prior to his 
entry into service. Obviously the pre- 
mium is intended to be an annual one, 
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Two Whiting cranes operating on one runway in a large manufacturing plant 


SPEED UP CRANE SERVICE 
with an EXTRA Crane 


on the old runway 


Many plants, flooded with defense 
orders, are solving their materials han- 
dling problem by installing extra cranes 
to work with their old cranes on the 
same runway. If you have a materials 
handling “log jam,” investigate the 
possibilities of an additional high-speed 
crane in your shop. 

Whiting offers overhead traveling 
cranes of all types, designed for high ff 
speeds and smooth, efficient opera- 
tion. Whiting cranes have heavy-duty, 
anti-friction roller bearings to keep 


gears in permanent alignment. Their 
smooth-running, precision-cut herring 
bone gears outlast ordinary spur gears 
two to one. Flexible couplings transmit 
motor power without binding. Capaci 
ties from one to 400 tons. Whiting Cor 
poration, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, 
Ill. In Canada: Whiting Corporation 
(Canada), Ltd., Toronto. Builders of 
quality cranes for over fifty years. 
Send for 16-Page Booklet 
to write a traveling crane specifi- 
cation.” 
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but, as the act is drawn, an insura, 
policy can be written on the basis 
monthly premium. 

And were the boys writing them ; 
way? They certainly were. The ick 
two years’ “free” insurance was pr 
too much for a lot of draftees and 
men to resist. ‘Though insurance 
panies weren't particularly anxio) 
accept these policies, one agent in | 
days sold National Guardsmen ar: 
Shenandoah, Ia., policies totaling 
438,000. 

e The Hotel New Yorker—It g: 
cocktail party for a new machinc 
cleaning bathrooms. Known a 
Protecto-Ray, this device has ultra-yjolet 
ray ro gw which kills all the gerins 
in sight when it’s wheeled around the 
bathroom. The New Yorker’s going to 
make use of it to clean its 2,500 bath- 
rooms after every guest leaves. ‘I hien 
the bathroom doors wiil be sealed up, so 
that every new guest will have the 
pleasure of christening his bathroom by 
busting into it through a sheet of ccl- 
lophane. 

e The General Printing Ink Corp.—It 
not only discovered that everyone te- 
sponded best to colors at the extremes 
of the spectrum—red and blue—but also 
revealed that blondes are likely to favor 
blues and greens, and brunettes to favor 
reds. 

A European psychologist told them 
that was because blonde types descend 
from ancestors who dwelt in climates 
away from the equator where the bluish 
quality of reflected light from the sky is 
abundant. ‘This causes a special pig- 
mentation in the retinas of their eyes 
called “greensightedness”—which may 
account for blue preference. In the 
same way, the psychologist says, people 
from more tropical climates have a pig- 
ment formation called “redsightedness,” 
caused by an excess of heat rays from 
the sun. 

e@ Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia—He 
did his bit for national defense. After 
the publisher of a magazine called Gay 
Life had been charged in court with dis- 
tributing obscene literature, New York’s 
mayor threw the copper plates which 
the magazine had used to reproduce 
pictures into a coal stove, to be melted 
down for use in the national defense 
program. 

e@ Simon & Schuster, book publishers— 
Not long ago they published a chil- 
dren’s book called Pat the Bunny which 
was fully stocked with such objects as 
real bunny fur to pat, mirrors to look in, 
and what not. Now they've got a biog- 
raphy of Bach on the stands, which has 
a complete album of phonograph rec- 
ords attached to it. And this week they 
announced that they were about to 
bring out a book on how to play check- 
ers, which will have a checkerboard 
along with it. We're waiting for a 
Simon & Schuster book on how to 
swim, 
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THE TRADING POST 


— 


For Broader Programs 


The December issue of Northwest 
Insurance offered an editorial comment 
that will bear repetition to a broader 
audience than insurance men alone. It 
made the point that too many business 
conventions specialize their programs so 
narrowly as to keep out vital matters 
that affect business as a whole. 

Since this field of broad business in- 
terest is exactly the journalistic hunt- 
ing ground of Business Week, we know 
from experience that there is a live in- 
terest among business men in the news 
and significance of events and trends 
that touch the operations of business 
management in general. All our re- 
sources are devoted to meeting that 
ever-growing demand. 

So Northwest Insurance probably is 
correct when it urges that the conven- 
tions also find place for the broader sub- 
jects of common concern, rather than 
concentrate on those highly specialized 
subjects which it describes as ‘covered 
with the dust of repetition.” 


Seattle Chuck 


A few weeks ago this department 
quoted from a letter written by a reader 
who was traveling the Pacific Coast 
and who had wired one Jim Abbott, a 
San Francisco friend, for the lowdown 
on Seattle eating houses. As might be 
expected, the San Franciscan grabbed 
the chance to slip over some light- 
hearted gibes at the expense of the 
delightful North Coast city. ‘They do 
that sort of thing rather easily out on 
the Coast. 

I printed the exchange verbatim, 
suggested from my own memory of 
Seattle there must be something fishy 
about the whole business, wondered if 
our friend had not erred in going to 
San Francisco for information about 
Seattle, and hoped Seattle would take 
notice. 

And sure enough, Seattle business 
men cracked back happily and sub- 
mitted full and specific data in rebuttal. 
Let C. O. Weiss, general manager of 
Cascade Sprayer Co., speak for his out- 
taged fellow-townsmen: 

What a keen sense of smell that boy had, 
detecting the aroma of the evergreens and 
the salt air of the Sound. But what poor 
powers of observation! For we have no street- 
cars. They have been replaced by trackless 
trollies and motor-buses. Yea boy, we have 
gone modern. And that poor sense of obser- 
vation sure kept him away from the finer 
restaurants, such as Manca’s, Blanc’s, The 
Broiler, Crawford’s, The Olympic Grill, 
and Von's. 

It has always been a habit of mine, by 
the way, when I come to a city or town for 
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the first time to inquire at the better gaso 
line service stations for good places to eat. 
I must say these fellows never failed me. 

No, Mr. Editor, don’t have any qualms 
about our city and its food filling stations. 
They still are plenty good. Many of your big 
eastern exec’s head straight for Manca’s 
when they land here. 


x x * 
Then too, F. Howard Durham, who 


couldn’t wait on the mails, wired as 
follows: 


JIM ABBOTT SHOULD HAVE KNOWN 


BETTER THAN TO WIRE FRIEND IN | 


SEATTLE ABOUT LACK OF A GOOD 
RESTAURANT IN THIS SECTION STOP 
ONLY EXCUSE HE COULD POSSIBLY 
HAVE HAD WAS KNOWLEDGE THAT 
RIPPES CLOSED FOR A THREE-MONTH 
PERIOD STOP THE 
CAFE REOPENED DECEMBER 30 HAV- 


ING BEEN TAKEN OVER BY JOHN VON 


HERBERG CIVIC-MINDED SEATTLEITE 
AND WELL-KNOWN NORTHWEST 
BOOSTER STOP ONLY THING CHANGED 
ABOUT FORTY-YEAR OLD ESTABLISH- 
MENT IS NAME STOP NOW KNOWN 


AS VON’S CAFE—WORTHY SUCCESSOR | 


TO RIPPES STOP REGRETTABLY NECES.- 
SARY TO TURN AWAY FIFTEEN HUN. 
DRED FIRST THREE DAYS UNDER NEW 
BANNER STOP IF YOU’D SINK YOUR 
TEETH INTO THE FINEST PLANKED 
NEW YORK CUT IN WEST BETTER 
MAKE VON’S A MUST NEXT TIME 
YOU'RE IN THIS NEIGHBORHOOD. 


a * ss 


Then too, A. J. Barash, secretary of 
the Seattle Hotel Association, “seen his 
duty and he done it” in the following 
terms: 

There appears in Business Week, issue of 
Jan. 11, 1941, on page 59, an anonymous 
article under the caption, 

If this article had appeared in some un 
known publication or on some comic page 


there might be some excuse, either from the | 


standpoint of comedy or some one person’s 
grudge, but that a publication as conserva 
tive as Business Week should lend space to 
such an article is beyond our comprehension. 
Those of our members who subscribe to your 
publication feel that the article is unjuSt 
untruthful and uncalled for. 

Seattle has many fine eating places if one 
is in search of good food and the finest cui 
sine is served here. Then we also have the 
so-called places of home cooking, etc. 
Furthermore the article reads, “Jim Abbott, 
who now is in San Francisco, after serving a 
term at Seattle”. Seattle is one of the most 
beautiful cities in the United States, unless 
judged by an inebriated moron. 

Our only criticism is that we have all 
been mistaken as to the quality and integrity 
of Business Week. If the same degree of ac 
curacy prevails throughout your magazine, 
and we assume now that it does, it certainly 
has no place before the public. If it is the 
policy of Business Week to publish anony- 
mous articles with malicious intent as the 
one above referred to, defaming a city, its 
hotels and restaurants, then again the maga- 
zine has no place in the business world. It is 
needless for us to make further comments; 
just read the article. WC. 


CORPORATION DIRECTOR 


with a background of engineering 
accounting, finance and sales, who 
has had many years of experience as 
a director of more than 20 com- 
panies, seeks an opportunity to dis- 
cuss with forward-looking manage- 
ments of one or two large corpora- 
tions the advantages of utilizing 
working director to assist the execu- 
tives and other directors in the more 
efficient exercise of their respective 
duties and responsibilities. 


PW-300, Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 


WORLD-FAMOUS | 


rancuisse WANTED 


For District of Columbia, 
Maryland and — 

Seasoned executive seeks meritoric us line fering 
interesting potentialities. (an ‘sat oncern ne 
ability to operate soundly and bul ld tead 
creasing volume. In position to make merchandiee 
investment and finance promotional expenses 

If you want MORE BUSINESS, more effective 
representation on government matters or le re t 
introduce a new product, please give important 
facts. Address advertiser at P. 0. Box '327, Wash 
ington, 


“Hi-Yo, Seattle!”’. | 


biG gt hg gush fod 
eae Weennox Hoa 
Wa. F. VICTOR ooh vi a 


p ME T0 KNOW 
YREMENTS OF MY 


T 
s IT Is FOR ME To 
aU PRODUCTION COSTS 


Accurate information con- 
cerning the levels of all 
liquid assets makes effi- 
cient control of stored 
liquids a much simpler 
task. A LIQUIDOMETER 
tank gauge on the job in- 
sures correct indications or recordings at al! times 


LIQUIDOMETER Remote Reading tank gauges func 
tion automatically—no pumps, valves or auxiliary 
units required to read them. Balanced hydraulic 
transmission system ingeniously compensates tor 
temperature variations on communicating tubing 
Accuracy unaffected by changes in specific gravity 
Models are available for Remote Signals, automatic 
control of pumps, etc. Direct Reading models are 
also available where remote reading is not desired 
LIQUIDOMETER tank gauges are approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and other like bodies 
for gauging hazardous liquids. 

Write for complete details 

on LIQUIDOMETER instruments 


LIQUIDOMETER «on: 


THE TREND 


FINANCE AND THE WAR EFFORT 


This war has cleared up one misconception—that gov- 
ernment finances are a controlling factor in a nation’s 
decision to go to war. Certainly, from the standpoint of 
counting-house resources—gold and foreign exchange— 
Germany was ill-equipped to force the issue in 1939, and 
Great Britain and France were well-prepared. But wars 
are not won with gold or silver. That we now know. 


e When we read, for instance, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica that Alexander II of Russia yielded to Bis- 
marck at the Congress of Berlin in 1878 because he was 
“short of money and needed peace,” it is hard to suppress 
a superior smile—the smile of a later generation that sur- 
veys from Olympian heights the economic misconcep- 
tions entertained by the generations which have gone 
before. 

In the past a cash balance was regarded as a matter of 
critical economic consequence. The French looked upon 


their golden war chest, sunk in subterranean caverns be- 
neath the Bank of France, as their financial Maginot line. 
Put Germany, with her economic resources carefully hus- 
banded for battle, now rules the Bank of France. In war 
gold and foreign exchange represent, at most, the means 
of purchasing implements of combat from abroad. 


They 
are an indication of strength that can be mustered outside 
a nation’s immediate economic resources; they are not 
war strength per se. In the current issue of the British 
Economic Journal, Prof. A. C. Pigou of Cambridge makes 
some acute observations on the relation of war finance 
to the war effort: 

The problems of war finance cannot be studied by them- 
selves. Their essential content, not merely their solution, 
depends on economic policy. On the one hand, the state 

. may decide independently of finance, what it is going 
to do with people and things [in order to carry on the war]. 
On the other hand, it may operate on people and things via 
finance in such a way that the — of the immediate war 
effort depends on finance. In the former case, so far as the 
immediate war effort is concerned, finance is a mere camp- 
follower, in the latter a dominating force. In the former 
case, when a man subscribes to war loans he is not making 
the war effort any larger than it would be if he had not 
subscribed [the guns are going to be bought anyway]: he is 
merely influencing the distribution of the burden and the 
after-effects of this effort. In the latter case he is enabling 
more soldiers and munitions to be provided than would have 
been provided otherwise. 
© Pigou goes on to note that in modern war, it is “most 
unlikely that any government will allow its war effort to 
be restricted by financial, as distinct from economic and 
political, considerations.” Certainly that is true in the 
United States today. In his budget message, President 
Roosevelt said: “The threatening world situation forces 
us to build up land, sea, and air forces able to meet and 
master any contingency. . . . No one can predict the 
ultimate cost of a program that is still in development.” 
For the President, finance is the camp-follower in this 
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country’s defense effort; the strength of our armed forces 
is to be conditioned not by the dollar cost or by the debt 
that posterity may ultimately have to pay, but rather by 
the speed with which industry can tool up and by the 
sacrifices the people are willing to make—by what P: zou 
calls “economic and political considerations.” 


© To date, the defense effort has called for little or no 
sacrifice. The program started at a time when the coun- 
try had idle man-power and idle plant, and therefore it 
has not been necessary to curtail consumer-goods produc- 
tion. But once the nation is tooled up for full-swing war 
output, then some curtailment of production for civilian 
use may be mandatory. Man-power may have to be taken 
away from peacetime industries; priorities may divert 
metals away from peacetime production. 

It is to be remembered that men and women, whether 
they work on war goods or peace goods, are paid wages 
and salaries and make profits. In short, they receive money 
that is theirs to spend. But it is also to be remembered 
that only a part of the goods they produce is available for 
consumption or purchase; the remainder is for the armed 
forces. So they have more money to spend than there are 
goods to purchase (BW—Mar.9’40,p52). If they go 
bidding for goods in the open market, prices inevitably 
will rise. And the faster the defense program accelerates, 
the greater the disproportion between consumer income 
and purchasable consumer goods. Therefore, the greater 
the probable inflation. 


@ It is precisely here that finance enters the war-effort 
equation. Not (as in the conception of the past) to raise 
money to pay troops and buy guns, but rather as an infla- 
tion-preventer or inflation-retarder. The problem is to 
drain off purchasing power from the market. To this 
end, John Maynard Keynes proposed for Great Britain a 
forced savings scheme to prevent consumers from bid- 
ding for merchandise. The plan was not adopted; instead, 
the British are counting on voluntary savings to narrow 
the spread between money- “supply and goods-supply. 

In this country, the Treasury is considering a similar 
program—savings certificates to entice the small consumer 
to save instead of spending. But if such a scheme of vol- 
untary saving is to work, it must be widely spread out. It 
must seem to be equitable. In its Dec. 21 issue, the Lon- 
don Economist notes that in Britain some people go on 
living as usual while others in “quixotic self-sacrifice offer 
25-guinea vacuum cleaners to be broken up for their alu- 
minum content.” For Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, the delicate financial task ahead is to raise money in 
such a way that people are induced to save in proportion 
to their capacity to spend. It’s a big order. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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